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‘Fhe Whitney Museum of 


American Art 
By Dorothy Grafly 


T IS one thing to erect a museum and then look around for art to fill it, but 
quite another to build in answer to demand, beginning literally with a gallery 
or two. 

The Whitney Museum of American Art, recently opened at 10 West 
Eighth Street in New York City, 1s the result of progressive enthusiasm. It con- 
sists of four united and reconstructed old houses, one of which was the studio of 
the American sculptor Daniel Chester French. The site is that of the Whitney 
Galleries, founded in 1928 to supplant the Whitney Studio Club of 1914. 

Fifteen years ago the young American artist found it difficult to pry open the 
doors of exhibiting sanctums, and.it was this difficulty that spurred the Whitney 
Studio Club to foster and give exhibiting opportunity to promising but unrecog- 
nized talent. The founding of the Whitney Museum of American Art carries 
faith in native endeavor to its logical conclusion. American art is no longer strug- 
gling for recognition. It has arrived, but its future depends upon the opportunity 
given it to realize its full potentialities. | 

The Whitney Museum, reconstructed by the architects Noel and Miller, with 
interiors and galleries designed by Bruce Buttfield, assisted by Juliana Force, di- 
rector of the Museum, and by Karl Free, assistant curator, who studied the high- 
keyed treatment of the halls, today houses the collections of American paintings, 
sculpture, prints and drawings built up by Mrs. Whitney through the active years 
of her dual interest as sculptress and patron of American art. 

The severe geometry of the Museum’s entrance portal, with its conventional- 
ized American eagle, is tempered by the warm rose glow of the stucco facade, a 
warmth repeated in the galleries where a pinkish wall tinge gives astonishingly 
fresh background for the strongly patterned and pigmented works of our own day. 
In the entrance rotunda stands a fountain by Mrs. Whitney balanced, in niches at 
either side, by two standing figures, the work of the sculptor John Gregory. 

Sunlight is utilized throughout the building, and the general impression of 
the galleries, from the warm pink-toned rooms to those treated with cork finish, is 
that of pulsing life. The disposition of the galleries upstairs and down, meander- 
ing about the interiors of the four houses, lends a sense of intimacy seldom en- 
countered in a museum building. To descend the few steps into the sculpture 
gallery with its high ceiling and whitewashed walls is like stepping into the well- 
appointed studio that the gallery once was. 
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Entrance Hall of the Whitney Museum 


The general policy of the new museum is to keep up with everything being 
done while it ts being done, and to seek out new ability while acknowledging that 
already established. The definition of American art 1s necessarily flexible, as 
America has not yet emerged from her melting-pot stage of development. Pascin, 
one finds, is not admissible, but Simka Simkhovitch makes his bow as-an American. 

There is, in the entire atmosphere of the new museum, something refreshingly 
youthful. It dares to be enthusiastic, and to test its enthusiasms in public. Its 
theories have not set in a mold, and its zest for encouragement has developed col- 
lections of art works as spirited as they are unorthodox. There are doubtless some 


Of 


William Zorach: Pegasus (Wood ) 
The Whitney Museum 


inclusions and some omissions that would not have been made by a museum less 
alive to the present and to the progress of the potentially significant artist. If, to 
balance its enthusiasm, the museum shows itself unafraid to weed out as well as 
to add it will go far toward achieving its objective as an organization exerting 
formative influence through the union of encouragement and opportunity. 

Most significant of all, perhaps, 1s the fact that the Museum, in this beggar-on- 
doorstep era of museum acquisition, purchases all the works shown in its collec- 
tions. Its emphasis upon the future as the outgrowth of the present tends to 
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develop its collections through the younger rather than the older artists of the day. 
One feels that the settling-down process of the next few years will yield salutary 
perspective and strengthen the museum not only as source of opportunity, but as 
an exhibiting center where the student may gain sense of balance and appreciation 
for the art fundamentals that have swept through our own centuries since the time 
of Stuart and of Sully. 

To acquire works by early American masters, or by those of the not too-distant 
past, is costly business. It requires nice weighing of values in ratio to the sum ex- 
pended, and it takes from available funds money that might be spent in the pro- 
fitable work of building up our contemporaries. So, for the present, at least, the 
public may share the founder’s enthusiasm for the creations of living artists. 

Yet even in the years of the collections’ building changes have come. There 
are two retrospective galleries devoted to the work of men who have closed the 
book of their careers. Among the painters are Thomas Eakins, Winslow Homer, 
Albert P. Ryder, R. A. Blakelock, John La Farge, Julian Alden Weir, Mary 
Cassatt, Alexander Wyant, Whistler, Twachtman, Davies, Bellows, and Henri; 
among the sculptors: Augustus Saint Gaudens, Daniel Chester French, Charles 
Grafly, and Paul Bartlett. 

Although one has been conscious for some years of changing viewpoints the 
world over, it requires such a comprehensive exhibition as that at the Whitney 
Museum to jolt one to full recognition of the fact. Between the work of our 
artists whose passing is the matter of a few years and that of our vivid young con- 
temporaries, there is a chasm that may be encountered in art history only in those 
troubled years of social and political upheaval that marked the passing from a 
mature classic civilization to the primitive art thought of the Christian era. And 
even then the lapse of time was greater. 

A few living artists whose work is included in the Whitney collection bridge 
feebly the gap between the older viewpoint and the new. Tarbell, Redfield, Cecilia 
Beaux, the delicate impressionism of Frieseke and Robert Reid, the strength of 
Sloan and Luks, the Renoir tradition of Glackens and the color weaving of Ernest 
Lawson give but scant hint of the severe patternization in houses, trees, and 
water reflections that renders vivid a landscape by Oscar Bleumner, or the trend 
toward geometric abstraction reaching its apogee in the specifically titled, but 
unidentifiable generalization, “Egg Beater Number 1” by Stuart Davis. 

Yet between the two extremes flows a hearty, healthy, buoyant American art, 
stemming from the structural principles that have been art’s foundation since its 
origin, and venturing not too far from the communicable. Among these painters 
are Edward Hopper and Charles Burchfield; one the vivid, happy realist, who joys 
in sunlit materialism; the other the man of more tragic inclination, torn by a ma- 
terialism that forges his art poetry. One may find also Leon Kroll, Richard Lahey, 
Eugene Speicher, and Maurice Sterne, figure painters; and, in the realm of com- 
municable geometry based upon contemporary industrial civilization such men as 
Charles Sheeler, Charles Demuth, and Preston Dickinson, the latter recently deceased 
but so emphatically contemporary that his viewpoint projects itself into the future. 

Sculpture yields much the same contrast, although the sculpture at the Whit- 
ney Museum, far more than the painting, echoes its Victorian origin. One need 
only compare the gay, realistic, detailed little figurine of a joyous city youngster, 
“Roller-Skating” by Abastenia St. Leger Eberle, “Bacchante” by Frederic W. 
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Harry Gottlieb: Winter at the Maverick 
The Whitney Museum 
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MacMonnies, or “Head of a Man” by Albin Polasek with the portraits or the 
“Pegasus” by William Zorach and the static creations of John Flanagan to sense » 
that, in viewpoint, much water has run under the sculptor’s bridge during the 
last quarter century. Yet stylization need not render sculpture static. “Dolphins” 
by Gaston Lachaise and the fine clean movement of Bruce Moore’s “Panther” are 
structurally lithe. 

So large is the collection of prints, water colors, gouaches, pastels, color 
monotypes, and oil studies on paper that the Whitney Museum 1s planning rotary 
exhibitions, as well as exhibitions invited from outside sources. 

Many of the painters are seen also as draftsmen or print makers. Among them 
are Gifford Beal, Thomas H. Benton, George Biddle, Arnold and Lucile Blanch, 
Glenn O. Coleman, Elsie Driggs, Ernest Fiene, Emil Ganso, Earl Horter, Georgina 
Klitgaard, Reginald March, Ross Moffett, Boardman Robinson, Joseph Stella, 
Allen Tucker, Max Weber, Guy Péne du Bois, Rockwell Kent, Kenneth Hayes 
Miller, Julius Bloch, and Anne Goldthwaite. Especial prominence in the print 
collection is given to the original drawings by John James Audubon for his “The 
Birds of America” and to a comprehensive collection of the prints of John Sloan, 
while excellent selections are made from the lithographs of Glenn O. Coleman, 
Arthur B. Davies, Adolf Dehn, Ernest Fiene, Mabel Dwight, and Yasuo Kuntyoshi. 

What the Whitney Museum in its earlier stages as club and galleries was able 
to accomplish in the cause of American art was due jointly to the enthusiastic 
coéperation of artists and to the promulgation of a much-needed idea. Those who 
share with Mrs. Whitney the role of art protagonists take their place today as 
painters and sculptors in the Museum’s collections. They are Robert Henri, 
George Bellows, George Luks, John Sloan, Ernest Lawson, Allen Tucker, Cecil 
Howard, Jo Davidson, Paul Manship, and James Earle Fraser. 
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Art and the Idea 


a By Will Hutchins 


Professor of Art, The American University, Washington, D. C. 


IN OLESE “days,lof searching reéxamination of the bases of all our thinking, 
when “plans” crop out in every magazine to guide the student through the 
chaos of a world that seems to have outgrown its social and economic in- 
vestiture, it 1s only to be expected that art, like everything else, should show 

the effects of the changing order. Indeed, those of us who find a life work in trying 
to help students to see in art the index of civilization are called upon every day to 
furnish words, phrases, theories that shall serve to guide bewildered searchers 
through this new wilderness, wherein, apparently, the old and accepted standards 
in all the creative arts have been unceremoniously scrapped and the gospel of com- 
plete enfranchisement for the individual has been proclaimed in stentorian tones. 
No term is more sweeping in its suggestion of utter futility than the deadly word 
“academic.” We are invited to begin with a clean slate, to free our minds from 
all the cant of accumulated theory, to raise our voices in glad acclaim about the 
new golden calf of “self-expression” since the stony tablets of the law have been 
broken once for all. And it is no easy task to write the guide-book to a wilderness. 
For, unless we can find principles of some kind on which to proceed, we shall be, 
in very sooth, blind leaders of the blind. Are there any principles left to which 
the critic may cling? Let us see. 

In the last of Shakespeare’s plays, which critics who do not scorn sentiment 
like to call his valedictory, we have a world in epitome which, like our present 
world, is full of upsets, a veritable Tempest. The various characters of the play see 
the opportunity to remake this world, so conveniently shattered to bits, nearer to 
their several desires: a kindly magician, a little tiresome perhaps, opening a fait 
new world” to lovers forever young, a delightful old idealist who has learned the 
futility of outgrown forms without losing the sense of values, some practical 
politicians, and finally three assertive individuals who, having partaken of the 
heady wine of the new freedom, form a confederation of incompetence and plan 
to seize the island. The keynote of their inebriate revolution is “freedom, freedom!” 
but their final destiny is complete abasement. They failed to provide any basis for 
their assertion beyond that of individual caprice and desire. We are not told what 
happened to the characters of the play after they got back to Milan, but we are 
permitted to believe that they found a world full of fresh beauty and a world not 
utterly devoid of social reason, “that new world which is the old.” 

The branch of philosophy that we call aesthetics provides help—up toa cer- 
tain point. Professor Munro sees new bloom, or at least the promise of new bloom, 
on the dry branch. But, as Croce has said of Hegel’s theory, it 1s largely a funeral 
oration; it deals with the past. And indeed there is little difficulty in formulating 
a valid theory of criticism that will cover very nicely all that body of work that we 
can now see so clearly in perspective. The history of the fine arts is probably as 
well organized as any branch of history can be, and the parallel history of aesthetics, 
so long as we keep it in the past tense, is not a world in chaos. True, we have no 
final definition of beauty, nor of art, although we have the constant assumption 
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that art is the expression of beauty. If we had final definition of any or all of these 
troublesome terms—beauty, expression, art—we should have arrived only at a 
verbal objective. The living fact of the creative process would probably slip away 
from us quite as completely as it does now. Criticism is forever confronted with 
the problem of dealing with the immediate fact, and no adroitness in mere verbal 
logic is going to solve the problem. 

Leaving to one side, then, for the moment, the vexatious and haunting prob- 
lem of definition, let us try another approach. Whether or not we know what art 
is, we may still be permitted to ask two questions: what does art do, and is it 
worth doing? The questions may be understood in the light of common day. No 
subtleties of the philosophical classroom are intended. Like Croce in the first 
paragraph of the Breviario, we will assume that “art is what everybody knows it is.” 
Well, then, here we have a huge body of work calling itself fine art, pouring from 
the numberless studios of the world in never-ending streams. What does it all 
mean? What function does it serve in our lives? Are we the better for it? Or 
should we ask so old-fashioned a question at all, now that we have been so pleas- 
antly emancipated from such quaint notions as moral responsibility? 

Here again it is easy to take refuge in the past tense. Egyptian art was a part 
of the cult of the dead; Greek art was the glorification of the city-state; Mediaeval 
art was the glorification of God through the visible Church; Renaissance art was 
the glorification of the despot-princes, through their palaces, public and private, 
and their churches; the art of the age of Louis XIV was the glorification of La 
Pompadour—the old familiar outline needs no rehearsal. Whatever of metaphysical 
theory lay behind the manifestation, the fact and the function are obvious. One 
thing ts certain: the artists in these great creative periods, however widely divergent 
in dignity and style, were in every case expressing something totally outside their 
own personal whims and filling a function wholly beyond that of self-satisfaction. 
In a word, they had a function. 

As we approach modernity, the light of certainty begins to dim. The Na- 
poleonic age and the Romantic movement lend themselves quite eazily to analysis 
and formularization. Like art itself, the Romantic movement is hard to define 
but its symptoms are easily recognized. Romanticism leads to Realism, with its 
deadly onus of photographic imitation of the externals of experience rather than 
the expression of the inner reality, the essential “nature” of the thing, which 
Aristotle clearly set forth as the true process of art nearly twenty-four hundred 
years ago. Changes have come over the social order. Princes have given way to a 
commercial aristocracy who demand trappings that shall give them the dignity of 
the princely order and yet not strain their bourgeois intelligence. Finally we reach 
the demand of art for democracy, an art that shall be within the comprehension of 
everybody, express the common man, and yet retain the dignity of art. It was not 
originally an impossible demand. Daumier demonstrated gigantically that it 
could be done; Diego Rivera has done it and 1s doing it. But the great mass of so- 
called art, the unending stream we have mentioned, what does it express in general? 

The answer of today may be summed up in the word individualism. We 
place the tools of production in any hand, trained or untrained, and say, “Now 
produce. Express yourself.” Every teacher of the practice of design, especially 
among younger pupils who have not become inured to the academic process, has 


had the inevitable reply again and again: “But what shall I do?” This from the 
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average student who has a more or less conscious urge to create but lacks the 
definite motive. The rare few who know what they want to do and have no hesi- 
tation about how to do it, and these are at once the joy and the worry of the 
teacher, have been indoctrinated with “painting what they see,” meaning what 
they want to see after a premature immersion in the stream of experimental 
modernism. It is hard to bring our age to remember that in the great creative 
periods of the past the artist invariably began as an apprentice, learned a craft 
before he was allowed to practice an art, and, with few exceptions, filled com- 
missions that were not of his own choosing. Progress was slow, but sure. 

We have changed all that. But the most dangerous aspect of the change is 
perhaps not in undisciplined craftsmanship but in the loss of function. When 
churches, libraries, courthouses, schools, colleges, yes, and dwellings, are all built 
without any thought whatever of decoration except as an afterthought; when we 
blandly assume that “art” is something that proceeds in isolation, with no ob- 
jective beyond the self-satisfaction of the artist and the very remote satisfaction 
of the hypothetical buyer, not to mention that “last infirmity of noble mind,” the 
museum, it ts small wonder that individualism begets aberration. 

But, 1t may be contended, surely there are legitimate functions for the artist 
outside those of mural decoration for the painter and monumental commissions 
for the sculptor. True enough. But the history of art through the ages, compared 
to which that of our own day is but a passing moment, is overwhelming in its 
testimony to the fact that art makes its noblest contribution when it serves an 
assigned function. Fixed forms and prescribed function need never be hampering 
limitations, although they may become just that when the artist is forced to be- 
come a mere copyist, as is frequently the case, say, in much of our so-called religious 
art 1n modern times. 

The mention of religious art brings us back to our title. For most modern 
critics and for more modern artists the term “idea’’ 1s a dangerous one. We look at 
it askance. For two centuries we have been schooling ourselves to the stern critical 
task of keeping the arts in their proper state of insulation. Lessing, in the greatest 
critical document of the eighteenth century, succeeded in demonstrating for all 
time that poetry could not, properly speaking, paint pictures; and the nineteenth 
century retaliated by relegating to the limbo of bad taste the “literary” picture. 
It remained for the present generation to elevate into shibboleths such terms as 
“significant form,” “vitalized line,” and “space form.” Of course form should 
be significant, lines vital, and space organized and mastered. After all, that is 
nothing more than saying that powerful and efficient design 1s always in order, 
from the days of the temple of Karnak to our own. But sooner or later we shall 
come back to earlier principles and ask what all this significance and vitality are 
about. And in the final accounting it will be found that the values that are per- 
manent in art as in the other manifestations and interests of life are those that 
give us the greatest human interest. Modern art must justify itself in terms of 
human value or surrender its claim to be a major index of civilization. 

No one is proposing to retract the smallest article from the Declaration of 
Independence under which the modern artist works. We cheerfully and even 
enthusiastically agree that it 1s not the function of art to preach sermons, inculcate 
political doctrines, teach science, or sell goods, although there seems to be some 
difference of opinion on the last point, since commercial art is very much alive. It 
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is a possible contention that, since trade is the life of the modern world, art may 
find in the stimulation of trade a function not only legitimate but exalted. It ts. 
true that commercial art does at least provide function, and much of the resultant 
product compares favorably with what we see in those exhibitions where art for 
art’s sake is exposed to the view of a bewildered public. As for the other things 
that art need not do, the reason is not far to seek. There are other and better 
means for doing all of them. But because art 1s not obliged to preach sermons— 
and hundreds of years of criticism painfully insisted that that was precisely her 
function—that does not exempt her from the obligations of an ordered life in an 
ordered world. Art is freed from her servitude to the political régime. Well and 
good, but art is still a factor in organized soctety. 

The idea that makes valid a work of art, then, while it is in no way subservient 
to any extraneous function, must, in its own sphere, be true to its own standards. 
Vulgarity, triviality, cynicism, and conscious betrayal of the dignity of craftsman- 
ship, these are and must always be the symptoms of a break-down in the generating 
plant which we call by various names, motivation, creative purpose, what you will, 
but which we choose to call here by its old-fashioned name, the idea. The term 
connotes something above the world of sense, but 1t gives to the world of sense its 
meaning and its beauty. It brings order into disorder, meaning into the otherwise 
meaningless, and brings happiness because we are so constituted that we respond 
to reason as well as to emotional stimulus. Margaret Breuning, in her review of 
the Carnegie exhibition in the December number of this Magazine, says: “The 
whole exhibition illustrates a lamentable absence of aesthetic standard in the 
admission of works to its fold.” Excellent! Mught it not be said, in complement 
to that well-deserved denunciation, that this supposedly representative collection 
of modern art lacked idea? The layman would probably ask the question in quite 
other terms, but to the same effect: ‘*What is it all about?” He would be not far 
from right. 

In the fullest consciousness of the out-of-dateness of the phrase and with the 
most cheerful acceptance of whatever ridicule may fall upon a critic, tinged with 
the stigma of the professorial mind, who presumes at this late date to ask for 
reason in art, the present writer asks for art with ideas in it, not necessarily moral 
ideas, nor philosophical ideas, nor scientific ideas, but artistic ideas, pictorial ideas, 
ideas which shall help the world to see not old but new and ever new revelations 
of beauty and significance. That even the Carnegie exhibition afforded ample 
demonstration of the existence of such expression, here and now, is made evident 
in some of the paintings that the jury of award passed by in disdain. The world 
is hungry for beauty, for illumination of the spirit, for something that shall elevate 
us above the wreck of political systems and the chaos of outworn social creeds, It 
is within the power as it is the mission of art to provide that illumination, and the 
failure of art to meet the demand would be a major tragedy. No cramping condi- 
tions are imposed. But there must be an end to indulgence in mere stunt produc- 
tion, to shallow insincerity and flaunting audacity of unreason. In short, there 
must be a new idealism. 


Chicago Painters 
By Daniel Catton Rich 


Associate Curator of Painting and Sculpture, The Art Institute of Chicago 


AINTING in Chicago, save for two epoch-making moments, has flowed 
along slowly and smoothly. These two moments were the World’s 
Columbian Exposition of 1893 and the Armory Show of 1913. The first 
launched a local school which triumphed for twenty years; the second gave 

courage to a group of advanced artists who, in turn triumphing, split, seceded, and 
broke apart, until we have Chicago painting of the present day, not in any sense 
a single movement, but a number of different movements; not a dominant style, 
but a mixture of various styles, confusing to the public but containing much that 
is arresting and original. 

The focal point of art in Chicago has always been the Art Institute. It is as 
impossible to think of local painting without the Institute as it is to conceive of 
French painting without the Louvre. A great deal of type has been set in recent 
years about the encouragement of the artist by his own museum; this relationship 
1s so old in Chicago that it has long ago become a tradition. The Art Institute, 
committed as it is to the exhibition principle and holding more transient shows 
than any other museum in the country, organizes annually three important _paint- 
ing exhibitions: of these one 1s specifically for Chicago artists (now in its thirty- 
sixth year) and in the other two—the all-American and the International Water 
Color Show—local works are not only eligible but are found in significant pro- 

ortion. Furthermore, the Institute arranges a number of one-man exhibitions b 
outstanding Chicagoans and local art is made welcome at events like the Exhibition 
of Wood Engraving and Lithography and the Etching Exhibition. During all 
transient exhibitions there is a salesman in the galleries and many paintings, 
water colors, and prints by Chicago artists are sold annually from the museum 
walls. In addition, the Institute buys a certain number of local works, 

In other ways, the Art Institute plays an active role. It has trained most of 
the important painters and draughtsmen in Chicago today; among its teachers are 
competent artists who exhibit widely. The collections of the Museum, in par- 
ticular the modern-painting sections with their extensive survey of French masters, 
have had a definite influence on local art. There are, of course, other agencies in 
the city that contribute to artistic development. The No-Jury Society exhibits 
annually; The Arts Club, which for several years had a gallery in the Institute, now 
has a special exhibition hall where advanced foreign and American art is shown. 
There are several sales galleries that exhibit the works of local painters and new 
galleries have been established that are devoted entirely to Chicago. All of these 
institutions help to explain why Chicago painting has taken a stride forward in 
the last fifteen or twenty years and why its character 1s so remarkably diverse, 

The exhibition of the work of Chicago painters that is now being circuited by 
The American Federation of Arts is an attempt to show the United States just 
‘what goes on, artistically, in our second largest city. Limited to fifty canvases, it 
~ cannot hope to be complete; at best it can only symbolize tendencies today. The 
aim is simple: to make, through a careful selection, Chicago painting better 
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Anthony Angarola: Main Travel Road, Cagnes 
The Art Institute of Chicago 
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known and more admired. It is not chauvinism to say that certain painters in 
the Mid-West are as able as many in the East, and it 1s not untrue to insist that. 
they have been somewhat ignored. 

Though more or less contemporary 1n spirit, the exhibition does honor to 
some of the older men. Edgar Cameron’s “Cabaret Breton,” lent by the Art 
Institute, is typical of American Impressionism—a night scene, full of poetic 
color. “Girl by Stream,” by Karl A. Beuhr, was painted at Giverny, not a stone’s 
throw from Monet’s garden. H. Leon Roecker’s “Landscape” is the work of an 
American painter who was trained in Munich, where Impressionist color was 
mingled with decorative arrangement. 

Among the younger artists there is a group—most of them not far removed 
from the School—who are greatly interested in the technique of painting. Sub- 
ject, arrangement, poetry, make less of an appeal to them than does the material 
of paint and skillful methods of applying it. J. Theodore Johnson in “The Black 
Mantilla” which won the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Medal and twenty-five 
hundred dollars in a recent American exhibition and Paul Trebilcock’s “Self 
Portrait” are typical; to the same class belong the works of Allworthy, Tellander, 
and Griffen, the last contributing a recent canvas from the Virgin Islands. Charles 
A. Wilimovsky in his “Houses” has treated the same locale in another fashion. 

Opposite to these are certain artists whose works spring largely from the im- 
agination and who succeed in recording emotional moods and states, regardless of 
technical problems. The foreign, even the Jewish influence is felt: Emil Armin, 
with his extraordinary color sense; Martin and George Baer, with their composi- 
tions that possess almost the strength of icons; and “The Kosher Dance,” by 
Todros Geller, who expresses the rhythmic quality of the occasion, with little 
recourse to realism, illustrate various elements of the same tendency. Chicago, 
like New York, is a blend of nationalities, and often an artist of Hungarian, 
Russian, or Italian stock merges the tradition of the old world with something of 
the feeling of the new. Such a man is Vladimir Rousseff, who prefers to paint 
peasant figures in low-keyed but subtle harmonies of color; another was the late 
Anthony Angarola, one of the most promising young artists Chicago has produced, 
who carried always in his heart an Italian love for the land, and who communicated 
it in paintings like “Main Travel Road, Cagnes,” where a sense of structure is 
balanced by rich, harmonious tone. Boris Anisfeld, the famous Russian now 
teaching in the Institute, 1s for the while at least a “Chicago” artist; “Self-Por- 
trait” displays his full romantic color and emotion. 

The greatest influence, naturally, has been French. There are many admirers 
of Cézanne and Matisse who have little patience with the American artist who 
works in the French manner, and it is easy for these critics to dismiss much of 
our art as simply imitative. But influences are at work in any art, and at moments 
in history an international school has swept the world with no worse result than 
the extinction of the little men and the survival of the great. Of the many 
Chicago artists who have studied in Paris, several remain there or return again 
and again for stimulation. Sam Ostrowsky paints the quiet evening of Mont- 
martre with lovely and unusual color; Salcia Bahne in her “Arrangement with 
Nudes” remembers the flowing pattern and rich color of the Salle des Rubens in the 
Louvre; “Paris, the Quai,” by Flora Schofield, with its simplified planes and easy 
draughtsmanship, is a relief from the usual formula for the art capital. 


Ivan Le Lorraine Albright: 
“Heavy the oar to him who is tired, Heavy the coat, heavy the sea.” 


June M. Knabel: Hockey 
Awarded the Clusmann Price, Chicago Artists Exhibition, 1931, The Art InStitute of Chicago 


The Post-Impressionists have their followers in Chicago, just as they have in 
Rome or London or Tokyo, but their lesson is often a useful one and, when rightly 
understood, there is perhaps no better schoolmaster than Cézanne. Or so Pougialis 
might believe. Frederic Clay Bartlett, the donor of the Birch-Bartlett Collection, 
has chosen for “Fish” a palette burning with bright color; and Louis Ritman, who 
teaches advanced painting in the School, paints in “Woman Sewing” a composi- 
tion fluently executed with the palette of a Bonnard or Lebasque. George Melville 
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Constantine Pougialis: Still Life 
Awarded the Hears Prize, Chicago Artists Exhibition, 1931, Ihe Art Institute of Chicago 


Frances Foy: Still Life 
and Mrs. Jule F. Brower Prize, Chicago Artists Exhibition, The Art Institute of Chicago 
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Smith in “Interior” is experimenting, personally and honestly, with the color spot 
and dash of Matisse, while Franklin Van Court is drawn to another and more 
psychological side of the French tradition to paint his “Vagabond Minstrels.” 
Many works might be thought of as “influenced” and quickly passed over, but 
is it not better to look below the Matisse and Cézanne in these canvases to find 
the Chicagoan? An “influence” may go as far as a servile imitation or it may be- 
come the driving force in an entirely new and original work of art. 

Two women painters in the exhibition have reacted to foreign art and still 
hold their own admurably. Frances Foy, who paints flowers, children, and still 
life with delicate feeling and a pale, elusive color scheme, has looked at Seurat 
and Pascin, but she has respected her own gift. Jean Crawford Adams, whether 
she works in Corsica or New Mexico or Wisconsin, has a strong feeling for design 
expressed in vigorous color. Her canvases have the unforced charm of a child’s 
drawing, combined with something much deeper. Laura van Pappelendam, teach- 
ing in the School, has an easy, direct manner of painting that 1s attractive. Of 
late she has been working in Mexico and tightening up the loose ends of her de- 
sign; she is an example, too, of the Chicago artist who seeks inspiration in the 
Southwest. One must remember that among the Taos group there are several 
Chicago artists, and George Buehr, in “New Mexico,” has shown that the moun- 
tains and mesas may be seen freshly and rhythmically. In “Swappin’ Ground,” 
Rudolph Ingerle has explored the material of the Ozarks, while Ruth van Sickle 
Ford paints the localism of “New England” in a simple, virile way. 

Naturally, among so many painters there are some who cannot travel and must 
turn to Chicago itself for subjects. The cult of city streets has its members: 
Marshall D. Smith in his deeply glazed canvases catches their more static qualities 
as J. Jeffrey Grant records the industrial side. Increase Robinson solidly designs 
her glimpse of a backyard in “Spring Morning, 1930,’’ while John Stephan in 
“East Division Street” catches the swiftly moving light and shade of a Chicago 
day. Beatrice Levy has painted the countryside in Illinois and Kentucky; her 
canvas “ Maude” ts one of her studies of American types. June Knabel in “Hockey” 
has selected a typical American theme which she renders in a highly original 
manner. The symbolic poetry of Helen West Heller finds attractive expression in 
her small “Landscape.” Francis Chapin, well-known for his bright, gay depic- 
tion of Chicago streets, 1s also a figure painter; “Helen” shows Chapin’s full- 
bodied color and rich use of paint. 

Near Chicago, at Warrenville, live two brothers, Ivan Le Lorraine Albright 
and Malvin Marr Albright. Malvin is a sculptor who paints as well; “Flowers” 
shows his feeling for color harmonies. Ivan Albright’s work is highly original and 
automatically creates a stir wherever shown. Last summer he was given a one- 
man show at the Institute, at which time most of his painting for the last ten 
years was hung. His approach is deeply objective and a strange light, playing over 
the figures, picks out in elaborate detail wrinkles and sagging flesh, rotting silks 
and_dead flowers. Certain critics have decided that Albright’s work is an unsuc- 
cessful attempt at the sculpturesque; to see it in this way 1s to ignore the inter- 
esting abstract patterns of dead color and sulphurous light that weave across the 
canvas. All of his figures are infused with melancholy;. their eyes look out from 
airless rectangles with a feeling of deep resignation. The mood is Mid-Western, 
hopeless, the mood of a Spoon River in paint. 


Early American Rooms at St. Louis 
By Meyric R. Rogers 


Director, The City Art Museum of St. Louis 


N SPITE of sporadic objection by various critics, the period-room idea seems 
to have won ics place as one of the most important contributions of our day 
toward the solution of the museum problem. The immediate response of the 
public to every fresh installation of the kind and its very tangible effect upon 

the community seem to be sufficient evidence that a definite need has been met 
and at least partially satisfied. 

The four American interiors recently opened at the City Art Museum come, 
therefore, as a natural development of the policy of the Board of Control established 
at the time of the installation of the five English and French interiors eatly in 1930. 
In neither case was an attempt made to over-ride natural limitations and illustrate 
all phases of the fields represented but every effort was made to secure the best 
obtainable examples of significant moments in the decorative development of the 
main periods, moments that are not only historically significant but that seem to 
have some direct bearing on the taste of our own time. It is for this reason as well 
as on account of certain practical considerations that there is at present no repre- 
sentation in this series of the American decorative arts ptior to the eighteenth 
century, since, by and large, this period has for us an historical rather than an 
aesthetic appeal. While each room has been necessarily considered as a unit expres- 
sive of a group of design ideas, every endeavor has been made to build this unit 
out of individual items of intrinsic merit. 

The attainment of the Colonial designer and artisan of the eighteenth century 
is represented by two rooms from the South where, previous to the Revolution, the 
arts of daily life were perhaps more consistently encouraged. The qualities of the 
succeeding early Federal period are demonstrated by two rooms from Salem and 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, where the commercial prosperity of the time was 
reflected in a more general attention to the arts. 

The rooms have been installed on the ground floor of the Museum in space 
recently reclaimed for exhibition. The entrance is marked by an eighteenth- 
century doorway from Newport, Rhode Island, of rather unusually good propor- 
tion and excellent detail. This leads immediately into a small gallery* some 
eighteen feet square, treated to suggest rather than to imitate a hallway of about 
1800. This affords space for the display of a few early American portraits, 
examples of lustre-ware, Lowestoft, and glass and also a number of pteces of late 
eighteenth-century furniture not accommodated in the rooms themselves. To the 
right of the entrance two doorways give access to a paneled room from 61 Tradd 
Street, Charleston, South Carolina. Dating from about 1750, this is the earliest 
room of the group. The paneling, painted a soft gray blue, is of a simple raised 
type without elaboration, all ornamentation being concentrated in the mantel 
which is a very handsome design in the Chippendale manner without, however, 
the usual overmantel. Two sides of the room are taken up with groups of three 


*Designed by Louis LaBeaume, President of the Board of Control, under whose direction the 
rooms were installed. 
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An Eighteenth-Century Doorway from Newport, Rhode Island 
Installed at The City Art Museum, St. Louis 


and two windows, respectively, which with their deep reveals and rather elongated 

proportions give to the room a good deal of its charm. The deep red of the old 

damask curtains completes the color scheme. This room is furnished with various 

pieces typical of the early eighteenth century, mainly of New England origin. 
On the opposite side of the Vestibule Gallery is a full-paneled room from 201 
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The Charleston Room, about 17 50 
The City Art Museum, St. Louis 
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Room from Alexandria, Virginia, about 1780 
The City Art Museum, St. Louis 


Another View of the Alexandria Room 
The City Art Museum, St. Louis 
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Room from Newburyport, Massachusetts, about 1810 
The City Art Museum, St. Louis 


The Salem Room, about 1800 
The City Art Museum, St. Louis 
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South Lee Street, Alexandria, Virginia. This was built late in the eighteenth 
century by John and Lawrence Hooff, friends of George Washington who probably 
visited them from time to time in this very room. The paneling exemplifies the 
rather more architectural treatment found after the middle of the eighteenth 
century and, like the ball room from Gadsby’s Tavern in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, represents the survival of earlier forms up to the end of the cen- 
tury. The room 1s not large but gives a feeling of considerable dignity and spacious- 
ness. The delayed style of the design afforded opportunity for its treatment as a 
living-room in the Chippendale manner in fashion prior to the Revolution when 
the cabriole leg with claw-and-ball foot dominated furniture design. The 
woodwork is painted a modified white and the windows hung with an old striped 
moiré silk of a golden yellow relieved with blue tassels and fringe, this note being 
repeated in the pieces of Stiegel-type blue glass used as decorative accents. The 
floors of both this room and the Charleston room are of old pine weathered to a 
tone approaching black. 

A small flanking corridor gives access to the two remaining rooms, both of New 
England derivation. The first of these from Frye’s Tavern, 94 Boston Street, 
Salem, is probably, in part at least, the early handiwork of Samuel McIntyre. The 
woodwork consists of a dado, window and door trim, and a delicate mantel in the 
best McIntyre tradition. The wall above the dado is covered with a brilliant 
French wall paper of East India scenes which belonged to the room originally. 
The woodwork has been painted a soft blue green to harmonize with the main 
tones of the paper which carries its own accents of yellow, orange, and red. The 
basket of flowers ornamenting the frieze of the mantel is gilded and polychromed 
and apparently in its original condition. The low stud of the room, not even 
allowing room for a cornice, is in marked contrast with the height of the preceding 
rooms. The furniture has been selected to represent a typical dining-room of 
about the year 1800, the most interesting pieces being probably the sideboard and 
the Willard tall clock. 

The room from Newburyport is again of small dimensions but an excellent 
example of the elaborate detail into which the American carpenter translated the 
Adam style. The fireplace is treated with mantel and overmantel of a fully 
developed architectural character although the ceiling is only slightly more than 
eight feet high. In this room the Museum has endeavored to give the atmosphere 
and character of a bedroom of the first years of the nineteenth century before the 
introduction of the heavy Empire style. 

In installing these rooms the Museum has been greatly aided by a generous 
loan of furniture and silver from the Mabel Brady Garvan Collection, Yale Uni- 
versity, and by the loan of a number of additional pieces of furniture and decora- 
tive art from other sources, including a group of early toiles from the collection of 
Agnes Holden of New York. 

The installation of such a series of American rooms would seem to be particu- 
larly appropriate for museums at a distance from the Atlantic coast. Hitherto, with 
one or two exceptions, these installations have been in regions. where survivals of 
eighteenth-century craftsmanship still exist in considerable number in their 
original situations. It would seem very desirable that at least a portion of our 
common American art heritage should be made available to those who live at a 
distance from the Eastern seaboard. 


EDITORIALS 


Metropolitan _ 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art has an- 
nounced the election of William Sloane Coffin 
as president, to succeed the late Robert W. de 
Forest. All those who know of Mr. Coffin’s 
work in making museums and museum material 
responsive to the demands of scholarly research 
and public service realize that he will catty on 
with intelligence and enthusiasm the programme 
which Mr. de Forest had been developing through 
the many years of his presidency. 

As the first act under the new president, the 
Board of Trustees of the Metropolitan has ac- 
cepted the notable collection of the late Colonel 
Michael Friedsam. This is a significant event. 

The collection was bequeathed to his executors 
with full authority to make such disposition of 
it as they thought wise in view of their under- 
standing of his wishes. After months of study 
and after consultation with the officers of the 
Museum, Colonel Friedsam’s executors, John S, 
Burke, Edwin J. Steiner, and Clarence W. Wood, 
have transferred the collection to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum with the understanding that its 
individual entity be preserved through labeling 
each painting and each other object accepted as 
being part of The Friedsam Collection. 

It is further understood that a substantial 
nucleus shall be held together in one gallery or 
in adjoining galleries; this nucleus, however, 
need not be made up continuously of the same 
portion of the collection. The pieces not so 
shown are to be made accessible to students 
either in museum study rooms or as loans to 
special exhibitions; they are also to be available 
for other special purposes. 

This wise and far-seeing arrangement is of 
more than local importance. The executors and 
the Museum authorities are to be congratulated 
on having reached so intelligent a solution of a 
problem which presented many difficulties. 
Private collections given to museums with the 
proviso that they be kept rigidly intact as me- 
morials to the donors have too frequently been 
installed in separate galleries, interfering with 
the orderly plan of the museum and remaining 
out of relation to other collections by which they 
might be enhanced in value and interest. The 
disposition of The Friedsam Collection will make 
it a more valuable acquisition than it would have 
been if isolated, and a more perfect memorial to 
the donor. Students and laymen will find the 
works of this collection readily accessible for 
study in a way which will increase the apprecia- 


tion and understanding of this valuable bequest. 

Colonel Friedsam proved the largeness of his 
vision by gathering a collection at once repre- 
sentative and discriminating in the choice of in- 
dividual items. His generosity is reflected in his 
choice of executors—men able to grasp his own 
large point of view and give it tangible form by 
means of a deed of gift which is in accord with 
his ideal. 

It 1s to be definitely hoped that other men, 
catching the spark of wisdom from Colonel 
Friedsam, and his executors, may make future 
decisions of a similar breadth concerning other 
great collections, And it is also to be hoped that 
institutions as ready and able properly to house 
and exhibit such collections—and there are not a 
few—will be chosen for the task. 

In this way the same liberal influence, the 
same large and spirited enjoyment of art, may 
enrich more lives and so strengthen foundations 
upon which may rise a civilization more aristo- 
cratic in the beauty of its ideal because it is more 
democratic in service. 


Art and the Artist 


Whatever happens there is no danger that art 
will die; it is made of immortal stuff. Those 
physical manifestations of essential life which 
are called works of art can be destroyed, but 
sometime and somewhere the living quality in- 
herent in them will find form again and will, by 
its presence, make this form into recognizable 
art. When this idea gains the surety of real con- 
viction, it brings an unchanging background of 
plausible hope, a background necessary in a 
civilization which has so recently considered a 
law of restless and incessant change as final. Now 
that we are rediscovering as a nation a law 
changeless in reality but various in manifestation, 
we shall be in a position to build with vision; in 
the past few years we have, with wearying per- 
sistence, often destroyed out of blind ignorance. 

But the realization of a fundamental law, old, 
yet forever new, removes the terrifying sense 
that the distant future alone will see a world 
ruled by harmony rather than discord. This 
realization makes immediately possible the 
recognition here and now of actualities that have 
perhaps seemed intangible. The start must be 
made at home—a fact which does not rob the 
journey of importance. 

Another effect of this realization is the broader 
and more human understanding of other people 
and their motives. The artist, who has in our 
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national history been almost always misunder- 
stood, can now find a place more in keeping with 
his actual possibility of service. The word 
“artist” here should be taken in a broad sense as 
including all those whose activity combines 
creation within the self-imposed restrictions of 
choice or taste. If logic is to be followed tt cer- 
tainly would be reasonable to support those 1n- 
dividuals who are more and more being recog- 
nized as able and eager to help in stabilizing our 
civilization. Some of these artists, but lament- 
ably few, are comfortably adjusted to the present 
economic crisis; it is to the many others, suffer- 
ing from actual need, and suffering with unus- 
ual keenness, that help must be brought. What 
makes this help necessary, in the last analysis, 
is a matter of the preservation of a way of living 
worthy to be called civilization. 

Valuable suggestions as to immediate pur- 
poseful action are not far to seek. Two ideas 
come immediately to mind. The first has to do 
with those artists among the unemployed. In 
the event that active relief is brought to the un- 
employed generally, what kind of work will be 
given the artists? Men and women with minds 
trained in the arts will be found to have a funda- 
mental sense of proportion applicable to other 
fields. And those whose hands are skilled in the 
arts and crafts and trades will also be found use- 
ful at other tasks insofar as their training per- 
mits. But of course the artist, whatever his de- 
gree of development, will make his most valuable 
contribution to the restoration of better living 
conditions, if he is given a chance to work in the 
way for which he ts best fitted. The world is not 
completely at a standstill; building goes on. Why 
not, then, use a fair proportion of the money 
raised or appropriated for unemployment relief 
in paying competent (not necessarily famous) 
artists to decorate schoolhouses, libraries and 
other public buildings? Since building must go 
on why not have it done now in a way which will 
remain as an appropriately useful reminder of 
beauty as well as truth when national adjust- 
ments are finally made? Why not build with 
finish and taste even though not elaborately or 
expensively? 

A second suggestion deals with portrait paint- 
ers who still have work to do on commission. It 
is a fact that several workers in this medium, 
who usually make a reasonable living, are now 
facing serious financial difficulty. They bear 
with many others who have extended credit, the 
burden of the unpaying classes. It is not from 
incompetence but because of the very personal 
character of their work, that they often hesitate 
to ask for payments due from those who do not 
remit voluntarily. Would it be an entirely un- 
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practical application, in view of a recognition of 
the value of these artists in our national and 
community life, to see to it that they be paid for 
work done or in process in the same proportion 
as are other creditors? 


Taxing Art 


We hear at times, from economists and tariff 
makers, of art as a luxury to be taxed along with 
super-automobiles, rare furs, and other refine- 
ments of the very wealthy. This is indeed a 
short-sighted view to take regarding any of 
those essentials which make up the life of the 
truly cultured. 

Art has always been a solace and a refuge in 
times of spiritual stress and in those periods of 
nervous strain and depression which are becom- 
ing alarmingly prevalent in our crowded and 
over-strenuous days. 

Our museums of art should become more and 
more retreats within whose sanctity the tired 
and nervously jaded can find beauty, peace, and 
relaxation.’ Here the weary can commune with 
the great spirits of all time who have somehow 
molded their dreams into tangible, physical 
form. In many of these museums today these 
same people, harassed as they may be, can listen 
to the haunting, searching message which Bach, 
Brahms, and César Franck give us in their music 
for organ, strings, or chorus. 

The great moments of high communion are 
not luxuries in any taxable sense; nor should 
the instruments which produce them, or the 
visible and audible works through which real 
artists of any field pass on to us this message, be 
taxed as luxuries. They are, rather, things of the 
veriest necessity—things so deeply and utterly 
essential to man’s finest nature, that to make 
them inaccessible in any way is to retard more 
than ever any actual progress. These precious 
works of art are prime necessities to sane and 
wise living, especially in a country whose popu- 
lation lives so largely out of direct and vital 
contact with the reality of land and sea. Art 
in all its best forms we must have to be capable 
of carrying on and increasing the finest heritage 
of our race. 

Let us, then, insist as often as need be: art is a 
necessity, our necessity as a nation and as a 
world; art is the great humanizer, the common 
language that all may understand if they wish. 
There is a craving inborn in all, though often 
stifled by modern conditions, to live in the high 
places; undue taxation on works of art will kee 
us wandering even longer in the blind valley, 


filled with a fear of death and life alike. 


SRArrilC ARTS 


André Derain: Torso 


» Awarded the Second Logan Prize, The Third Inter- 
national Exhibition of Lithography and Wood En- 
eraving, The Art Institute of Chicago — 
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Ian A. J. Cheyne: Glen Cluanie 
Awarded the Walter S. Brewster Prize for Woodcut, The Art InStitute of Chicago, 1931 


Muriel Jackson: Wagons on the Heath 
Awarded the First Logan Prize, The Art Institute of Chicago, 1931 
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Lithography and Wood Engraving 
at Chicago 


By Walter J. Sherwood 


Manager of Printing and Publications, The Art Institute of Chicago 


ENSITIVE to the increasing interest of the public in the work of artists 
in black and white and in the delightful color effects obtained in wood- 
block printing, the Art Institute of Chicago inaugurated in 1929 an Ex- 
hibition of Lithography and Wood Engraving. The plan was to make it 

international in scope and to hold it annually, usually in December and January, 
between the important American Painting and Sculpture Exhibition and the 
Chicago Artists Exhibition. Prospectuses were sent out to a large group of artists 
whose names were secured from every available source—any artist thought to be 
working in these media was asked to submit work. Over a thousand entries were 
received and from this number three hundred and eighty objects were selected for 
exhibition. Austria contributed five, Belgium four, Canada four, Czechoslovakia 
ten, France fifty-nine, Germany twenty, Great Britain eighty-seven, Holland 
twenty-three, Italy two, Japan six, Mexico four, Norway two, Poland seven, 
Spain two, Sweden three, and the United States one hundred and forty-three. Thus 
the international character of the exhibition was firmly established. 

The second exhibition was held a year later and four hundred and sixteen ex- 
hibits were hung, representing nearly the same countries in similar proportion. 
The sales in both these exhibitions were quite satisfactory. Illustrated catalogues 
were printed, prices being given with each entry, which proved a great convenience 
to the buying public. 

The third exhibition held in the Print Galleries of the Art Institute from 
December third, 1931, until January twenty-fourth, 1932, showed three hundred 
and two exhibits selected from about two thousand entries. This indicates that 
the jury of selection set a higher standard this year on the works to be chosen. 
Practically the same countries were represented as in the two previous years. 

Lithography attained considerable prominence in the days of Whistler and 
continued in his tradition in the work of Pennell. Fora while thereafter the art 
languished, owing to the mechanical perfection of numerous other methods of 
illustration. In the meantime, certain craftsmen, whose interest in this sturdy 
medium never ceased, were working steadily to improve it. Bolton Brown, in his 
rural studio at Woodstock, New York, was conducting a series of experiments 
with crayons. His lifelong work as an artist, and especially his work in lithography, 
was in 1929 embodied in a series of six lectures given at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. These lectures were published in book form as Lithography for Artists, 
with ten illustrations from stone made by the author under various test conditions. 

No doubt Bolton Brown’s work has stimulated interest in lithography through- 
out our country. George Bellows made extensive use of Brown’s discoveries in the 
various crayons he had perfected. The subtle qualities of the art, which approach 
the values and textures of painting, become more evident yearly. 

In this season’s exhibition national traits are emphasized, as might be expected. 
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José M. Pavon: Laundry 
Awarded the Walter S. BrewSter Prize for Lithography, The Art InStitute of Chicago, 1931 


The English, always preoccupied with careful draftsmanship, adhere to tradition. 
This is shown in the wood engraving by Muriel Jackson, called “Wagons on the 
Heath,” awarded the first prize, the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Medal with 
one hundred dollars. It represents a carnival scene, with an elaborately carved 
wagon in the center strongly silhouetted against a background of white tent canvas. 
A rough table in the foreground supplies a focal point for the gathering of some 
of the carnival troupers. The young girl standing with her back to the spectator 
is drawn, not only with precision and with a rare sensitiveness to form, but with 
an indefinable grace of line. 

The prize for the best woodblock print also went to England. This was the 
Walter S. Brewster prize, won by Ian A. J. Cheyne for his “Glen Cluanie,” a color 
print which reveals, especially in the mountains of the background, the artist’s 
indebtedness to Japanese influence. It is much broader and freer in the handling 
of masses than Murtel Jackson’s contribution. A white house tops a little green 
hill, and, before it, gently undulating slopes in yellow ochres and dark grays, as 
well as the dark-brown foliage on the rises in the foreground, make rhythmic, 
sweeping masses across the picture. Ian Cheyne had another color print in the 
exhibition, which he called “The Fisherman’s Church” and this further suggested 
Japanese influence in its decorative naiveté. 

The English also won two of eight honorable mentions. “The Water Front, 
Calvi, Corsica,” by Ian McNab was one, a wood engraving showing an oblique, 
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Honoré Guilbeau: Back Stage, Fair Grounds 
Awarded the Third Logan Prize, The Art Institute of Chicago, 1931 


bird’s- -eye view of the harbor, which presented the artist with an admirable op- 
portunity to point to the picturesque tile roofs and to spot properly the figures of 
pedestrians. The other honorable mention to go to an English artist’s work was 
given to “Indian Woman” by Vera Waddington, a wood engraving meticulously 
~drawn in black and white outlines, depicting a woman carrying a baby on one arm 
and laboriously bearing a pail of water in her free hand. The lithograph by John 
Copley, dean of British lithographers, entitled “Opera Glasses,” is a much more 
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sophisticated work, smooth in technique and thoroughly balanced 1n its treatment 
of delicate shadings. 

In the French section, André Derain’s “Torso” won the Second Logan Prize. 

It is thoroughly in the academic tradition, beautifully modeled by the true hand 
of a master craftsman. Marie Laurencin sent a characteristic color lithograph 
called “Young Woman with a Dog” which she carried nearer complete realization 
than usual, although her delicate pastel shades are still retained in the head of this 
girl with the Eugenie hat. Another color print in this section was a woodcut by 
E, Collingnon, “Sand Mounds at Pont des Arts,” which, like the Cheyne first- 
prize winner, clearly shows a Japanese influence in tts color, line, and mass. The 
strength and vigor of small, angular planes, giving emphasis to shadows, are in- 
dicated in Hermann-Paul’s color woodcut, “Virgin of the Caraques,” “The 
Chateau of Liverdun” by Paul-Emile Colin, a wood engraving in the manner of an 
illustration, is carefully cut, with a sensitive feeling for color relations. George 
Roualt’s lithograph of “Circus Rider” is considered one of the strong prints in 
this year’s showing. 
_ Among the German craftsmen one looks for strength and power. Strong blacks 
and corresponding areas of white, with simplicity of design, are characteristic of 
the mental attitude of present-day Germany, although Lesser Ury’s “Coffee 
House” judging by its delicacy of drawing, might have been done by a British 
lithographer. However, in Kathe Kollwitz’s lithograph of “Women Conversing,” 
that strength and power of a simplified statement is well illustrated. The two 
women gossips with their children embodies the realism of back-porch gossip to 
the last degree. A faintly tinted lithograph by Rudolph Grossmann, called 
“Beach” is thoroughly advanced in point of view, with a nice sense of composition 
and a decided atmospheric feeling for the sea. Albert Schaffer-Ast’s lithograph, 
“Sisyphus,” representing a huge seal filled with little harpoons, against a back- 
ground of disconcerted Esquimaux dancing in wrath on the seashore, brings an 
element of grim humor. 

An Austrian, Emma Bormann, received an honorable mention for her very 
impressive linocut, “Dolma Bagtsché, Constantinople,” which introduces a new 
medium, linoleum, which has the merit of softer edges and of great depth of 
color. The sea in this color print is of a beautiful deep blue, and the great mosque 
in the foreground stands against it in effective silhouette. 

There were four entries from Japan; two by Foujita, “Boy with Bird,” and 
“Young Girl”; one by Matsuoka Ekyu and one by Masami. All are color wood- 
cuts. The two prints by Foujita were marked by great refinement of color and 
extreme sensitiveness of line; the others were typical Japanese landscapes, following 
the familiar tradition, but with a modern approach and a knowledge of new colors 
added by modern science. 

Italy contributed five subjects; among the most interesting of them is “The 
Sermon” by Mario Delitala, a woodcut which does not seem over-crowded, al- 
though it represents a large group of idlers listening to a priest addressing them 
from a balcony. Giorgio Pianigiani’s woodcut, “Quiet,” illustrates the repose 
found in last resting places where monuments silently commune with the shadows 
of sheltering trees. 

Poland's contribution had the liberal number of twenty prints, mostly wood 
block prints. Konrad Srzednicki’s “Fishes” stands forth prominently among the 
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Vera Waddington: Indian Woman 
Awarded Honorable Mention, The Art Institute of Chicago, 1931 


Conrad Duff: Black Canyon 
Awarded Honorable Mention, The Art Institute of Chicago, 1931 
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Asa Cheffetz: Calendula 
Awarded Honorable Mention, The Art Institute of Chicago, 1931 


Emma Bormann: Dolma Bagtsché, Constantinople 
Awarded Honorable Mention, The Art Institute of Chicago, 1931 
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Minnetta Good: Young Sunflowers 
Awarded Honorable Mention, The Art Institute of Chicago, 1931 


Eloise Howard: February Sunshine 
Awarded Honorable Mention, The Art InStitute of Chicago, 1931 
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color lithographs with its wealth of color and an individual technique. Janina 
Konarska’s color woodcut, “Regatta,” shows decided Japanese influence as do. 
other color prints in this section. Not so, however, with Edmund Bartlomiejczyk 's 
“Highland Brigand,” a singularly well-devised work of vivid color design, in 
which the fierce red of the brigand is silhouetted against the dark neutral blue of 
the doorway in which he stands. This artist is represented also in a “Still Life,” 
which is clear evidence of the wide range his work has taken, being totally differ- 
ent in color, style, and technique. Victor Podoski’s “Old Man,” a black-and- 
white print, is a character study of an old peasant with knotted hands and a re- 
signed expression on his weathered face. 

Two lithographs were shown from Norway. One, “The Dancer,” by Lilla 
Hellesen, a striking study of a ballet dancer, with gracefully uplifted arms, a white 
embodiment of perfect balance; The other, by Olaf Willums, a large winter land- 
scape, silent and somber, its monotonous aspect scarcely relieved by the small 
dark figures of skaters on a distant pond. 

There was only one exhibit from Spain, a fantasy called “The Sea,” in which 
mermaids, sea shells, devil fish, turtles and so on are mingled in a riotous pattern. 

Sweden was represented by two; one a lithograph by Robert Hégfeldt, “The 
Treadmill,” a stunning satirical conception masterfully carried out. It indicates 
with renewed force the gulf between the laborer and the rich philanderer, who is 
comfortably ensconced on a revolving platform while the nearly naked laborers 
sweat in the treadmill. The other Swedish print was a woodcut by Gerda Nord- 
ling, a marine view in a washed-out blue entitled “Evening at Oresund.” 

Switzerland was represented by three woodcuts by Aldo Patocchi and a color 
print by J. E. Sonderegger, the latter an imaginative creation in which an octopus 
Is grasping a maiden by her arms and drawing her under water to his lair. 

José Pavon, a Mexican, with his print, “Laundry,” won the Walter S. Brew- 
ster Prize for Lithography. It is conservative on the whole, but there is a touch of 
modernism in the way he has posed his figures. 

The largest section, as usual, is that representing American artists. In looking 
over the contribution of our own countrymen we see a good number of prints of 
an intimate, personal character—the kind “we should like to live with” —showing 
scenes from our everyday lives and recalling delightful memories. There is also 
to be noted a gradual loosening of foreign influence, even among Americans of 
foreign birth, or of distinct racial inheritance. There is an awakening to the 
American scene, and of an American manner of presenting it. Thus a national 
mode of expression is in the making. Greater power or beauty of line can hardly 
be found than in Rockwell Kent’s woodcut, “Starlight,” or his color print, 
“Sermilik Fjord.” Nothing could be more distinctly indigenous than Stow 
Wengenroth’s “Housewife’s Garden.” The same is true to a great degree in the 
case of Glenn O. Coleman’s lithograph of “Still Life” which won an honorable 
mention—hors concours. Further, there is the cleverly constructed print by 
Honoré Guilbeau, a student of the Art Institute of Chicago School, which won the 
Third Logan Prize. Filled with life and movement are the domestic scenes from 
Hawaii in the three prints by A. S. MacLeod. Powell Scott’s “The Market,” 
which shows the marked influence of Bellows’ strong style; Calvin Brazelton’s 

Burlesque”; and Kenneth Adams’ “Adobe Workers” are others typical of the 
increasing vitality of the American approach to the American scene. 
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Otto Munzinger: Going to the Mountains 


From the Pratt InStitute School of Fine and Applied 
Arts, New York City 
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Art for the Child 
Necessity Or Frill? 
By Esther G. Christensen 


OT long ago a well-meaning parent approached the teacher of an upper 
grade in one of the public schools of a large city ‘with the desire to 
secure her help in aiding his son to a greater proficiency in the study 
of percentage. With great seriousness he discussed the problem. Be- 

fore leaving he casually remarked that he couldn’t understand why the children 
had to collect magazine clippings showing pictures of houses, floor-plans, living- 
rooms, kitchens, and the like, in preparation for the art lesson. He felt that if less 
time were spent in this manner, more might be given to arithmetic—he meant by 
arithmetic, the essential or necessary. As is quite natural, this father was recalling 
school in the days when he was a boy and there were no such things as art, music, 
manual training, and cooking to distract the child’s attentions from the important 
subjects. Doubtless, he would not have thought of questioning the study of art 
had his child given him no trouble in arithmetic. 

The inclusion of what may seem to some as unnecessary subjects in the cur- 
riculum is indicative of the change to which education has been subjected. Let 
this parent consider schools not as a means toward the attainment of that knowledge 
which can only be gained from books, but as a part of life itself. From the ages of 
six to eighteen the child must be surrounded by those influences which will fit 
him-for the community and the age in which he is living; whatever information he 
acquires must not remain superficial but must become a part of the child’s equip- 
ment. Such preparation for a socialized life is in part accomplished in the home 
by the parents, who are usually not trained educators, but it is realized more fully 
in a centralized manner under experts, as in the school. In this school all subjects 
are a part of life and therefore are necessary; nothing can be a “frill.” It would 
seem that it is this parent’s idea as to what constitutes a necessity that must un- 
dergo a change. 

The school aims to give an understanding of those essentials that are met with 
in everyday life. One must be able to read in order to follow directions, take the 
right street car, keep informed generally; one must be able to compute, in order 
to add up bills, make correct change, or take care of a check book; one must be 
able to write and spell, because life without communication would be difficult 
and unhappy. These constitute the old “three R’s” and no one would dispute the 
necessity of their inclusion in any curriculum. : 

We pass, however, to more doubtful ground. Like Isaac in. T he Growth of the 
Soil we have a rude shelter, food of a kind, and clothing to keep out the cold. Shall 
we then stop short, or shall we ask for a more comfortable house, for more care- 
fully prepared food, and for more beautiful and fitting clothing? The history of 
mankind has been toward such improvements and they have been deemed wholly 
necessary. We consider youth unprepared without a knowledge of the history of 
its own country, and even that of other countries. Our children must know this 
earth and the people who inhabit it. It seems important that they find out a bit 
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concerning the plants and animals about them. We insist on a sixth or eighth- 


grade education, which includes all of these subjects, even for those who may do. 


only unskilled work. 


Now come the novelties such as art and music, not to mention such practical 
innovations as cooking, housekeeping, sewing, and manual training. Returning to 
the case cited above let us ask the parent to judge from his own experience whether 
his child will in later years make more use of percentage than of the elements of 

ood taste which he has found through hunting himself for illustrations for his 

“house beautiful.” Decisions involving artistic discrimination made by the child 
in selecting that which he considers best will never be forgotten. They are not 
facts drilled into the brain to remain there till disuse or the lapse of time gradually 
dims them; they are purposeful selections made on the basis not only of knowledge 
but of feeling. The child is conscious of having had a share in the result. His 
choices, aided and encouraged by the teacher, have become part of himself; he has 
experienced them, and they have a meaning and a place in his life. 

We do not disparage the study of arithmetic; we make use of it here only to 
carry out the illustration already begun. We might mention, incidentally, that 
modern arithmetic books have dropped from their pages all problems which the 
child will never meet with in life; the old “stickers” are gone. To continue with 
our example, how much of percentage will the son of this parent remember in 
later years when it may become necessary to apply it? Even should he use it in 
such professions as accounting or engineering it will all have been reviewed. A 
very simple problem came up in an office where there were a number of educated 
and intelligent people; yet its solution was submitted to several of the force before 
an answer could be given. In another instance, not more than five in a normal- 
school class of thirty university graduates were able, without further training, to 
do the simplest problem in percentage—and those five had majored in mathe- 
matics in college! There might, upon examination, be some shifting of emphasis 
in our already changed schools when more facts as to the practicability of subjects 
in adult life are brought out. Then, perhaps, “the last shall be first and the first 
last’ —the study of art may even lead them all! 

- There are two phases in the teaching of art: one gives the child some experience 
in the tools of expression, such as paper, scissors, pencil, crayon, clay, paint, and 
the rest; the other aims at appreciation without complicating it with the acquisi- 
tion of skill in drawing. Older methods favored an exact reproduction of the 
plant or the pot observed; there was little technical instruction, you could either 
draw or you couldn’t. The boy or girl who possessed “talent” reigned supreme 
during the drawing class and the one who was poor in drawing put his arm on his 
desk to hide his work. The relating of drawing and design to reading in the lower 
grades and to history, civics, and geography in the upper grades, and the making of 
community projects, such as posters, in which every one has a share, has taken 
most of the self-consciousness out of art. 

Children in the first three grades, when given clay or crayon to illustrate a 
story, express themselves spontaneously; they are still in the happy stage where 
art 1s a natural form of expression. They do not stop to consider line, form, or 
color; they plunge ahead and in a short space of time accomplish their end, in a 
naive but almost always fresh and interesting way. They have been sitting so long 
that they are glad to have a change to action; concentration at this time is almost 
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one hundred per cent. Many parents have found that the simplest solution of the 
rainy-day problem of entertaining the child is to give him Paper, scissors, pencil, 
or paints. Little by little, as the grades advance, methods or bits of technical 
information are imparted, though all the while these are kept subservient to the 
idea of preparing the poster or the clay object for a purpose, till at the end of a 
certain period some proficiency on the part of most children can be obtained. It is 
a fact, though most of us do not know it, that there are few people who cannot 
be taught to draw. 

All children delight in seeing a finished product develop under their hands, 
Even the simplest form of creation gives a sense of achievement, which cannot be 
obtained, for example, from grammatically analyzing a sentence. When boys 
work out their manual-training projects they are not satisfied until they are 
painted, stained, or finished in some manner. Many mental workers have as their 
hobbies some form of manual exercise; we need only cite the case of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and his carpentry. 

More and more, art is coming to mean appreciation, rather than the develop- 
ment of skill in free-hand drawing, and as such has a very practical use. When 
we add up our grocery bill we do not stop to recall that we are doing a problem in 
arithmetic; even so, the average person does not think he is making an aesthetic 
judgment when he selects a tie. Let us follow the parent as he drives from his 
home to his office. He rises in the morning and washes in a fixture that has been 
carefully designed for use and made pleasing to the eye in addition; he puts on a 
suit which he has purchased because “brown is becoming”; he adjusts a tie that 
will match both shirt and suit; he eats breakfast from dishes which his wife has 
chosen because they are the “prettiest” she could buy with the money on hand; he 
leaves a house which he has bought because the plan best suited the needs of his 
family and which he has just repainted a color that looks well on the house and 
“goes with” the rest of the neighborhood; he drives down town in a car which he 
has purchased not only because it is a “good make” and functions smoothly—all 
cars do that nowadays—but because it has “good lines”; he may pass a new build- 
ing which is just going up and compare it with the one in which he works. After 
he has settled down at his desk, he reads his mail and may note the form of letters 
received, their margins and how they are arranged on the page; he receives a piece 
of printing and makes changes in the spacing or the size of type according to the 
kind of beauty which seems most fitting; he has lunch in a tea-room because it 
seems cozy and the color scheme pleases him. From this brief travelogue an idea 
can be gained of the numberless times where art appreciation 1s used. In fact, it 
follows us about like a shadow. 

The choices of this man may not be those of others; we may question the 
soundness of his preferences. In our schools we set standards which have been 
long used and not found wanting. These general criteria will, of course, allow 
of individual differences. Norms are necessary to direct art appreciation, just as 
they are in literature. The housewife who buys curtains to fit a color scheme she 
has seen in a “model home” will put up a calendar with an illustration that seems 
an atrocity. The reason 1s that she has been “exposed” to colorful kitchens in the 
department stores, but she has not been subjected to good pictures. If a child is 
“exposed” to works of art, to good reproductions, to good color schemes, to 
furniture with good lines, he will fall in easily with what is good; if his attention 
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is directed to the beauty in things, he will absorb something of the underlying 
principles of good taste. He will make those choices that coincide with that. 
which is fitting, purposeful, and orderly. 

Would not more people turn on the radio fora symphony concert if good music 
had become a habit? Music is omnipresent; the housewife sings and the milkman 
whistles. But what do they sing and whistle? Radio programmes are more and 
more interpreting music, thereby hastening the day when every child will have 
absorbed a love for the best music. Libraries have long been directing reading 
toward purposeful ends by putting out guide-books on various topics. 

Does art now seem necessary, Mr. Parent? The Greeks might have given you 
the answer long ago. In their curricula we find that music and poetry were given 
prominent places. No one denies that the Greeks produced a fine community of 
civilized beings, yet they emphasized the “frills,” because they considered them 
necessities that made for the development of the whole personality. 

Both practice in and appreciation of art helps in the growth of the individual, 
which is as much an aim of the modern school as is the socialization of the child. 
The school expends labor and money and expects therefrom individuals who will 
give the community a return on this investment. School life should open to the 
child the doors of all realms of action and imagination so that he may spend the 
rest of his life exploring at leisure. With a glimpse of the vastness of interests he 
need never, then, lack a full life. We want our children to be happy, to have what 
we have not had; we lavish toys upon them, and buy them more clothes than they 
need. But do we provide them with the beginnings of intellectual stimul1, which 
increase through use and which will provide a mainstay when the human being 1s 
alone, or tired, or troubled? The happiest people are those who have no time to 
be unhappy. 

Not only the rich have leisure; there are innumerable people employed in the 
most monotonous and dreary occupations who yet have “time on their hands.” 
Should not this free time be directed toward other enjoyments than the street 
corner or the automobile drive? Has the old-fashioned school without “frills” 
met this need of occupying time after working hours? With the increased mech- 
anization of industry, continued unemployment, and the rumors of a five-day 
week, we need art in the schools more than ever to help solve the problem of 
leisure, whether forced or planned. 

We do not mean to offer pictures, books, and concerts as substitutes for ath- 
letics, bridge, and the movies; we ask only that they find a place in the routine of 
life, to which they can bring a variety and zest, which, once experienced, can be 
obtained in no other manner. They are hearty substance and do not lose their 
flavor. The person who cannot wait to see a new exhibition, who looks forward 
to a concert or back on it once he has heard it, who retires to some quiet place to 
read the book he has brought home, will never know boredom. When trouble 
overtakes him or when days of plenty.and peace come to him he will have builded 
himself a mighty castle of real and vital interests where he may wander freely and 
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The City 
By Jobn Irwin Bright 


O FORM an adequate word picture of the physical aspect of an American 

city is an undertaking a thousand times too vast and too many-sided to 

be considered in a few words. But a conclusion may be essentially just 

and true of the problem as a whole even though, as in this short article, 
the field of interest is relatively small. Much may be learned from a fleeting im- 
pression. There is profound wisdom in the saying: “When you see a man for the 
first time, look at him carefully for you will never see him again.” . 

If we may place faith in the opinions of those to whom the scene 1s strange and 
who view it with a fresh, frank curiosity, it is the skyscraper that fixes the visual 
note of our cities. It is big, overpowering, and spectacular—three features that 
may always be depended upon to attract attention. But the more thoughtful and 
competent of our visitors must wonder why these enormous structures take the 
shape that they do; why they are clothed as they are, and why not some other way. 
What manner of man decides these things and from what past experiences has he 
emerged? Behind what screen of don’ts and musts, prejudices and fears have these 
great things been done? The riddle cannot be explained by labels, for a label is 
only a name; nor by terms, for the word itself means a boundary, a limit, and 
architecture moves within limits and 1s, in itself, limitless. Architecture is utterly 
meaningless unless one can see the wheels go around and know what moves them. 
Now it is generally agreed that a worth-while judgment of any abstraction, be it 
house, temple, or statue, must rest on comprehensive, comparable, witnessed facts 
and that these indispensable conditions for the forming of a reasoned opinion are 
here virtually non-existent because of the acceptance of a city plan devised to 
serve five-story, not fifty-story, buildings. Moreover, there can be no doubt that 
as the city continues to fill up, many individual buildings, enjoying, for the mo- 
ment, a reasonably satisfactory setting, will become less and less observable. As 
the matter stands the mind does not get its impression of a skyscraper through the 
eye in a direct, effortless way, but from a laborious putting-together of remembered 
scenes, a portion of a fagade at the end of a street, the close-up of an ostensibl 
supporting base, the crest of a tower balanced five hundred or a thousand feet di- 
rectly above one’s head. In a very true sense, and with but little exaggeration, it 
can be said that no one has ever seen a skyscraper. 

In walking through the streets glimpses are caught of an outline sometimes 
beautiful, sometimes ugly, but, by the sheer majesty of great mass, often impres- 
sive. In the day’s work there is neither time nor inclination to analyze thought- 
fully the kaleidoscopic passage of facades. Leisure and a detached state of mind 
are necessary for the savoring of any work of art, and modern thoroughfares, being 
organized for movement, not for immobility, are unsuitable places for quiet re- 
flection. But the camera needs but the one-hundredth part of a second to hold an 
impression, so, much in the manner of an entomologist capturing butterflies in a 
hand-net to study them later in a work-room, some architectural specimens were 
photographed for laboratory examination. The pictures were then assembled into 
one composition in the desire to give a true, rather than a romantic, story-book 
impression of an American city. And there appeared against the white background 
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The City, as Seen by the Camera 


a firm pattern of imitation Iberian or Italian domes, classic temples and colonnades, 
delicately embroidered crenelations shouldered by severe box-like shapes, stu- 
pendous blank walls of haphazard outline joining at right angles other walls 
riddled with window-openings—all, quite obviously, treated by men expensively 
trained to design but not to reason. The average age of the structures being, at 
the most, ten years, and as not one was standing in nineteen hundred, it is not 
unfair to call this architecture modern. Yet in the whole collection there is hardly 
one courageous gesture, unless mere altitude be so interpreted. 

The bigness of these buildings responds to the demands of finance and the 
requirements of modern society. But, apart from mere size, they take their 
special shapes, more often than not, because those responsible for the city plan on 
which they stand are indifferent to, or have never understood, the part that ar- 
chitecture plays in the life of a people. The law-giver, also, must answer to the 
indictment that he is prone to act on the innocent, but quite erroneous, assumption 
that rules can be made for the composition, construction, and arrangement of any 
and all phases of a building without affecting its appearance. But, turning these 
leaves hastily and without comment, the question persists as to why these build- 
ings are garbed and adorned in the way that they are. 

Man being an imitative animal the natural place to look for an answer 1s in 
the architectural output of the immediately preceding generation. To this end 
nine examples were selected, tiny and intimate as viewed in the light of our 
present Brobdingnagian fashion. Eight of them were designed by architects of 
national repute in eight totally unrelated styles. The fagades indicate a high de- 
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gree of technical skill, a delicate and sure sense of proportion on the part of the 
authors. Indeed, the very perfection of the execution covers up the inherent . 
falsity, the lack of the saving grace of American nativity. There is a certain air 
of the foreigner about them, common to all exotics. It 1s as if, in single file, the 
parade of architects had entered Ye Antique Shoppe and, quite indifferent to each 
others’ preferences, had casually acquired authentic examples of period architec- 
ture, ready to assemble; Tudor, Romanesque, Florentine, Gothic, Spanish, Ro- 
man of the Caesars, Georgian—of course—, and the French Classic. Save one. In 
the midst of the group there is a house, the fruit of an unacademic philosophy of 
life, done by an Operative Builder. A cigar store occupies the street level; people 
live on the upper floors. Some think it ugly. Agreed! But it might have been 
worse. It at least lacks the pretentiousness of its eight companions. 

The attitude towards these relatively small problems of design on the part 
of the talented and educated architects, and in all seriousness the names are dis- 
tinguished, was that of an experimental and, on the whole, uncritical, eclecticism, 
which is a fancy name for the taking of what you need. After the artistic bank- 
ruptcy of the seventies and eighties we were forced to borrow recklessly from 
Europe and the present-day timidity in the treatment of high towers indicates that 
the debt has not yet been liquidated. 

These men were convinced that they could perform the miracle of the resur- 
rection, the breathing of the breath of life into dead and forgotten forms of art. 
They were encouraged in this illusion by the sudden appearance of the architectural 
library. Hitherto, a half-dozen ponderous volumes on the classic architecture of 
Greece and Rome had satisfied the requirements of reference, when, without 
warning, an overwhelming avalanche of technical books, illustrating every style 
and era of building construction since the birth of civilization, swept over the 
land. Then, too, the camera had but recently become a practical recording instru- 
ment, speeding up the production of plates and stimulating the popular curiosity 
on the subject of foreign architecture. For a small sum of money any one, how- 
ever ill-trained, could buy a limitless amount of reasonably accurate information 
of special interest for the project on hand. Small wonder that even the choicest 
spirits among the architects lost their intellectual balance in this blinding burst 
of facts and, distributing beautiful steel engravings around the drafting-room, 
they thought to revive the glories of the past. In so far.as our work is governed by 
a similar superstition we cannot be expected to be able to conceive of the design 
of a forty-story building other than as a structure thirty-seven stories higher than 
a three-story building. 

This generation took what was given it and from time to time added a 
story or two but has made no other contribution of moment. For four thousand 
years man has had the simple, sound idea that buildings meant walls and columns. 
Man does not change his beliefs readily and when presented with the fundamentally 
new interlocking steel construction he characteristically veneers it with thin sheets 
of stone or brick, devoid of any structural reality but fashioned to simulate the 
supporting walls he has always loved and trusted. Some day it will be understood 
generally that an office building is not one large steel cage but a thousand or more 
small cages of uniform size, say twenty feet wide, twenty feet deep and twelve feet 
high, stacked into a tower-like form. The necessity of applying to it a protective 
outside covering will make unfamiliar and exciting architectural history. 


MUSEUM 
ACCESSIONS 


Pottery Figure of a Harpist 

T’ang Dynasty, A.D. 618-907 
The Whittemore Collection, The Cleveland Museum 
of Art; Purchased from Robert Rousset, Paris 
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James McNeill Whistler: Arthur J. Eddy 


The Art InStitute of Chicago 
Twenty paintings and three important pieces of sculpture 
have recently been given to the Art Institute from the 
Arthur J. Eddy Collection. This full-length portrait by 
Whistler of the collector himself, which was included in the 
gift, isan example of the artist’s most subtle and silvery mood. 


The Crucifixion 


_-~ The Cleveland Museum of Art 
A Flemish note has been added to the Holden collection of the Museum by the addition of this 
_anonymous painting by a follower of Roger van der Weyden, of the second half of the fifteenth 
century. It was purchased from A. S. Drey, New York City. Its splendid craftsmanship and the 
cool, rich quality of the color contribute further to the high aesthetic value placed upon it, and it 
expresses the very sentiment of Gothicism, of which Roger van der Weyden was a past master. 
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Georgian Pine-~Paneled Room 
The Minneapolis Art InStitute 


A fine example of eighteenth-century woodwork, this room from Stanwick Park, Yorkshire, razed 
because of taxes, was given the Institute in memory of Eugene J. Carpenter by Mrs. Carpenter and 
their daughter, Mrs. Folwell Coan. The portrait, by Stephen Slaughter, is of the Walpole children. 
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Fifth-Century Greek Stamnos Chinese Bronze Jar 


Purchased by the Jobn Herron Art Institute of Indian- Han Dynasty, B.C. 206-A.D. 220 
apolis, through the Martha Delzell Memorial Fund, Recently Added to the L. M. Buckingham Colleétion, 
from the Brummer Gallery in New York The Art Institute of Chicago 


Seal Box of Gilded and Engraved Copper 


The Pennsylvania Museum of Art 
This is a splendid example of the use made of heraldic ornament at the close of the Mediaeval period. 
Once the property of Charles the Bold, then in the Foulc Collection, it was bequeathed to the Penn- 
sylvania Museum by Elizabeth Gilkinson Purves in memory of Guillermo Colesberry Purves. 
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Robert Aitken: George Bellows 
Gift of Ralph H. Beaton to The Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts 


Heinz Warneke: Wild Boars ; 


Acquired by the Art Institute of Chicago through the Mr. and Mrs. Frank GC. Logan Purchase Prize 
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DEALING WITH LOCAL ART EVENTS 
HAVING MORE THAN LOCAL INTEREST 


LEILA MECHLIN ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


Frederic MacMonnies: Lindbergh Medal 
The Society of Medalists 
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Field Notes 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Makes History 


SEVERAL important announcements were made 
by the Metropolitan Museum following the 
meeting of the Board of Trustees on December 
21, 1931. The election of William Sloane Coffin 
as President, to succeed the late Robert W. 
de Forest, was an event indicating, in the words 
of Mr. Coffin, “no break with the established 
policy of the past, but rather a continuous de- 
velopment upon the foundations so well laid by 
Mr. de Forest and his associates.” At this 
time, too, Myron C, Taylor was made first 
Vice-President, and the following Trustees were 
elected: Robert A. Lovett, Frank Lyon Polk, 
Marshall Field, Cornelius N. Bliss, and Elihu 
Root, Jr. 

A resolution was passed at this meeting ac- 
cepting with grateful appreciation the bequest 
of the late Michael Friedsam of his paintings 
and other objects of art, offered to the Museum 
by his executors. The Friedsam Collection is a 
notable one; the paintings represent most of the 
famous European schools of painting between 
the first half of the fourteenth century and the 
last half of the nineteenth, and include master- 
pieces by Duplessis, Adrien Brouwer, Roger Van 
der Weyden, Peter Christus, Joos Van Cleeve, 
Pieter de Hooch, Vermeer of Delft, Frans Hals, 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Ghirlandaio, Rosselli, 
Antonello da Messina, Titian, and others. The 
objects of decorative art include Limoges enam- 
els, Renaissance bronzes, metalwork, crystals, 
jewels, ceramics, tapestries, and textiles, as well 
as several splendid examples of Gothic and 
Renaissance sculpture. The collection will be 
exhibited in its entirety in the Gallery of 
Special Exhibitions for a period of six months 
beginning next November. As the resolution of 
acceptance states, “The Trustees hope to realize 
in full by their use of this gift the broad and 
enlightened views and purposes of Colonel 
Friedsam to promote education in art among the 
public in which he held so honorable a position.” 

The growing size and importance of the Mu- 
seum’s Near Eastern collections, until now in- 
cluded in the Department of Decorative Arts, 
has necessitated the creation, as of January 1, 
1932, of a Department of Near Eastern Art. 
Dr. Maurice S. Dimand will be Associate 
Curator in charge, and Joseph M. Upton, As- 
sistant Curator, both being transferred from the 
Department of Decorative Arts. The Museum’s 
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collection of Near Eastern Art takes rank among 
the five or six great public collections of the 
world in this field; with the establishment of 
this new department continued progress may 
be confidently expected. 

Some interesting changes have been made in 
the Museum’s picture galleries; by remodeling 
and rearrangement, space has been provided for 
two small rooms affording suitable intimate 
surroundings for delicate pictures of small size. 
By one of the terms of the gift of George A. 
Hearn, the European part of the Hearn Collec- 
tion has now, after being exhibited as a unit for 
twenty-five years, been distributed to galleries 
in which the various pictures belong by time 
and country. The vacated gallery will be used 
for the initial showing of contemporary American 
pictures, somewhat according to the plan of the 
Luxembourg Museum. 

Two special exhibitions opened in January. 
Japanese textiles from the Bing Collection will 
be shown from January 11 through April 17 in 
Gallery 19. The Bing Collection, which was 
made in the nineteenth century by Samuel Bing 
and presented to the Museum by Mr. and Mrs. 
H. O. Havemeyer, comprises more than two 
thousand fragments of silk weaves, many from 
court and ceremonial robes. 

On the same date there opened in the Print 
Galleries an exhibition of early woodcuts, both 
single sheets and book illustrations. The Mu- 
seum’s collection of these is now the largest 
of its kind in the world, largely as a result of the 
generous bequest of James Clark McGuire of 
his collection of early single-sheet woodcuts, 
judged in 1930 to be the most noteworthy in 
existence; and it is in commemoration of the 
bequest that this exhibition has been arranged. 

Opening in February there will be two com- 
memorative exhibitions. In the assembly room 
from Alexandria, Virginia, in the American 
Wing, often visited by Washington in its 
original location in the City Tavern, the Mu- 
seum’s portraits of Washington will be brought 
together, and these will be supplemented by 
loans. Portraits in oil, engraved portraits, and 
representations in various other media will be 
included. The exhibition opens on February 16, 
with a private view on February 15, and lasts 
through March 27. 

To celebrate the one-hundredth anniversary 
of Samuel F. B: Morse’s invention of the tele- 
graph, the Museum has arranged an exhibition 
of the paintings of the inventor (who was also a 
professional artist for some years and the first 
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President of the National Academy of Design). 
These will be seen in the Gallery of Special 
Exhibitions, from February 16 (private view 
February 15) through March 27. 
There are now on exhibition in the Hall of 
Architectural Casts models of the two great 
sanctuaries of ancient Greece, Delphi and 
Olympia. These reproduce, in wood and 
pasteboard, the topography and architecture of 
the Temenos at Delphi and of the Altis at 
Olympia as they were in the second century of 
our era. Both models (scale 1 : 200 for Delphi, 
1 : 300 for Olympia) are the work of Hans 
Schlief of Berlin. It ts interesting that the 
theater of Delphi in the model is apparently the 
only existing scale model of a Greek theatre. 
RuTH RICHARDS 


Cultivating Art Appreciation among 
School Children in North Carolina 


MENTION was made in the January number of 
this magazine of a gift from Mrs. Arrington, 
President of the State Art Society of North 
Carolina, to the schools of that state for the 
purchase, on a fifty-fifty basis, of reproductions 
of well-known paintings. Just how this fund is 
to be administered, and under what conditions, 
has since been learned and will undoubtedly be 
of interest to others. 

It is stipulated that each school is to raise 
twenty dollars and an equal amount is to be 
given from the fund provided by Mrs. Arring- 
ton, making a total of forty dollars to be spent 
for pictures. This aid will be given to two 
types of schools: (1) Elementary schools which 
have seven or more teachers; and (2) union 
schools having at least seven teachers in the 
elementary grades. The fund will be distributed 
proportionately between county and city schools 
selected from all sections of the State. In- 
formation and application blanks will be dis- 
tributed by the superintendents. Mrs. Arring- 
ton’s gift will enable fifty schools to secure copies 
of about sixty prints listed for classroom study, 
and in addition one large, colored print, properly 
framed, will be purchased to hang on the class- 
room walls. Mrs. Arrington’s generosity has 
also made it possible for the schools of North 
Carolina to view a collection of facsimilies of 
famous paintings. This collection will be sent 
from school to school, and accompanying it will 
be an oil painting by George Wharton Edwards 
given by Mrs. Arrington to the schools of the 
State in memory of her mother. For several 
years the North Carolina State Department of 
Education has sent out a course in Art Apprecia- 
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tion and Picture Study to the schools of the 
State. There has been widespread interest in the 
work, and every year many schools have given 
the children the delightful Opportunity to see 
copies of some of the world’s masterpieces and 
understand more and more of their beauty. As 
a result of this study for a number of years chil- 
dren from schools in all sections of the state 
have come to Raleigh for the Picture Memory 
Contest. Last year more than one hundred 
children participated in this state wide compe- 
tition. In thus increasing knowledge and cul- 
tivating appreciation of art among the children, 
the state of North Carolina is most surely 
building up an art loving citizenry. Some of the 
results were undoubtedly reflected in the ad- 
mirable exhibition of paintings and drawings by 
North Carolinians held at the time of the annual 
meeting of the State Art Society in Raleigh in 
November. 


A Beneficent Art Institute in an In- 
dustrial Community 


Tue Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, Ohio, 
has lately added two new wings, providing two 
beautiful new galleries in each. In these are ef- 
fectively displayed a large portion of the Insti- 
tute’s fine permanent collection of American 
paintings, the bequest of the late Joseph G. 
Butler, Jr., to the people of Youngstown and 
vicinity, increased, maintained and directed by 
his heirs, members of the Butler family, and 
those whom they have chosen to associate with 
them in this great and beneficent work. 

The Butler Art Institute is only a few blocks 
from the center of the city, but is located in 
ample grounds which not only provide a fine 
setting for the beautiful building but opportu- 
nity for growth. The original unit, designed by 
McKim, Mead and White, was erected by the 
donor; the new wings were added recently by 
the present trustees not only better to house the 
permanent collection but to give work to the 
unemployed. These with the original unit now 
form a “U,” the center of which will later serve 
as a court around which other buildings may be 
placed. Already this court has picturesque sug- 
gestion with its central fountain and landscape 
vista. 

This Art Institute is a unique institution in the 
fact that it is dedicated to American painting. 
It includes in its permanent collection some 
superb works, such as Cecilia Beaux’s painting, 
“The Dreamer,” La Farge’s “Kwaunon,” Ab- 
bey’s “The Girl in Red,” Wayman Adams’ por- 
trait of “Irvin Cobb and Daughter,” George 
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Fuller’s “Gold and Old Lace,” Winslow 
Homer’s “Snap the Whip,” Malcolm Parcell’s 
“Portrait of the Artist’s Mother”; portraits by 
Gilbert Stuart and Thomas Sully and a fine 
group portrait of “Mrs. Knowles and Children” 
by Sargent, not to mention outstanding works 
by such distinguished American artists as Emil 
Carlsen, William M. Chase, Frank Duveneck, 
Ernest Lawson, Gari Melchers, Robert Nisbet, 
Abbott Thayer, Frederick J. Waugh, Wyant, 
Inness, and others. 

Two interesting features of the Butler Art 
Institute are its collection of paintings of In- 
dians, undoubtedly one of the finest if not the 
finest in the United States, dating back soine 
years and including recent works by members of 
the Taos School—a collection of national and 
even international importance; and a collection 
recently assembled by the present chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, Henry Audubon Butler, 
of paintings and models of clipper ships of artis- 
tic excellence and great historical value. To each 
of these groups a single gallery is set apart. 
Other interesting features of the Butler Art In- 
stitute are its complete collection of miniatures 
of the Presidents of the United States from 
Washington to Hoover, and a collection of 
portraits of celebrities—engravings and in some 
instances photographs of great Americans with 
autographs from letters or documents. By way 
of memorial tribute one wall in one of the main 
galleries is given over to portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph G. Butler, Jr., by Ivan G, Olinsky. 

In connection with the Butler Art Institute an 
art school with an enrollment of over two hun- 
dred has been conducted for some years by Miss 
Margaret Evans, and educational work in the 
public schools, including visits to the Institute, 
has been regularly carried on. Much of this 
work has, unfortunately, had to be suspended at 
the present time because of the financial de- 
pression, which in industrial cities such as 
Youngstown has taken the form of actual 
calamity. Temporarily this Institute has sus- 
pended its purchases and has been obliged dur- 
ing the winter to close its doors to the public 
save on two days a week—Saturday and Sunday. 
It is, however, on these two days proving a great 
source of satisfaction and pleasure to the people 
of Youngstown, inspiriting those who are bear- 
ing the burden of providing for the unemployed, 
and taking to the unemployed themselves the 
message of the stability of beauty and ideals—a 
great and much needed service. In what other 
country in the world is there such an institution, 
established and maintained solely through the 
private beneficence of a single individual, his 
heirs and assigns? 
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Works of Art by Newark School 
Teachers 


AN INTERESTING and unusual exhibition was 
held in Newark recently, according to a Bulletin 
issued by the United States Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education. This exhibition 
was made up of work by school teachers, show- 
ing, as the Bulletin puts it, unsuspected talents 
and interests outside of their actual school work. 
These teachers were asked to contribute objects 
which they had made, books or articles they had 
written, or any other illustration of their activi- 
ties outside their profession. The bulk of the 
material placed on exhibition included sculp- 
ture, oil paintings, period furniture, etchings, 
textile designs, jewelry made from precious 
metals, other metal work, pottery, costumes and 
costume designs, architectural designs, models, 
photographs, lace and embroidery, hooked rugs, 
lamps and lamp shades, wall panels and hangings. 
There were several wood carvings by Moritz 
Loeffler, an oil painting by Gustav Cimitotti, re- 
productions of Heppelwhite, Chippendale and 
Duncan Phyfe furniture, all the handiwork of 
the Newark teachers. The report to the Federal 
Office of Education also mentions that many 
of the teachers had done professional lecturing, 
singing, and dancing, and possessing dramatic 
talent had contributed to all-teacher entertain- 
ment programs. Approximately 300 teachers took 
part in the entire exhibition of “outside interests 
and accomplishments.” 


A New England Women’s Club pro- 
motes Women’s Work in Art 


THE Woman's Club of Newton Centre, Mass., 
celebrated the opening of the new year by hold- 
ing an exhibition of woman’s achievement in art. 
This exhibition was held in the Gallery of the 
Club, an organization with a membership of 
about seven hundred and fifty. The majority of 
the artists who participated in this event are 
favorably known in art circles throughout the 
United States, and some indeed have attained 
international prominence. Among those repre- 
sented were Marion Boyd Allen, Ruth Ander- 
son, Margaret Fitzhugh Browne, Amy Cabot, 
Gertrude Fiske, Lilian Westcott Hale, Laura 
Coombs Hills, Polly Nordell, Marie Danforth 
Page, Elizabeth O. Paxton, Marguerite S. 
Pearson, Lilla Cabot Perry, Marian Sloane, 
Louise Allen Atkins, Anna Coleman Ladd, 
Katherine Lane and Bashka Paeff, not to name 
all. Through this exhibit the Newton Centre 
Woman's Club sought to educate the community 
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both to the high standards of American art and 
to woman’s high place in that field. In this con- 
nection it arranged for the afternoon of January 
8th a free lecture for students of Newton High 
School, which was given by E. G. Morris. 
author of 100,000 Years of Art, on the subject: 
wart: Adventure—Thrills—Beauty.” 


Brooklyn Museum Parties 


THE Brooklyn Museum held interesting and 
unique parties in celebration of Christmas and 
New Year's Day. The Christmas party was for 
children and was held on Saturday morning, 
December 19, at ten o'clock. The programme 
included a story hour in the auditorium when 
Anne Barnouw, attired in costume told of the 
“Christmas Legends of Many Lands,” illustrat- 
ing her talk with slides. After the legends the 
children were led by the Museum Docents in 
the singing of carols in the auditorium and dur- 
ing the grand procession through the halls of 
the Museum to the Rotunda on the fourth floor 
where a large and brilliantly lit Christmas tree 
served as a climax for the morning. An interest- 
ing display of Toys of All Lands from the Mu- 
seum collections was arranged about the tree 
and included a ferocious Warrior Doll from 
Japan, Persian, Indian and Chinese dolls, ex- 
amples _of American Indian playthings and a 
group of Oriental games. A feature of this and 
other similar parties was that the children were 
invited to come in costume and members of the 
staff who aided in its direction were also in cos- 
tume. Any Brooklyn child and his or her friends 
were welcomed to the affair. 

The New Year’s Day programme was pre- 
sented by the Junior Players of the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse on the afternoon of January 1, 
at four o'clock. The programme was opened 
with a “Mickey Mouse Scene,” which was fol- 
lowed by a “Mummer’s Revel” and the feature of 
the afternoon, “The Masque of the Apple.” 
These were directed by Miss Talmud, and 
special scores for both were arranged by Kurt 
Schindler from the most beautiful of the folk 
songs and traditional dances. The programme 
was presented in the Sculpture Hall of the Mu- 
seurm and there were accommodations for a large 
audience. 


Modern Masters in Indianapolis 


Tue John Herron Art Institute during the 
month of January offered Indianapolis a rare op- 
portunity to view modern art at its source. The 
Lizzie P. Bliss Collection, after a successful 
showing last May at the Museum of Modern 
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Art, was brought to Indianapolis. It was under- 
stood that this important show of Modern 
Masters would be returned to the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York at the end of its 
Indianapolis showing and would not be ex- 
hibited elsewhere. In view of this fact it was 
particularly fitting that the collection should be 
seen in Indianapolis. Due to its strategic posi- 
tion as the cross roads of America, this city 
offered itself as a focus for the entire art loving 
public of the middle west, which has had all too 
little opportunity to view the work of accepted 
masters of modern art. 

The Lizzie P. Bliss Collection includes work 
by Cézanne, Daumier, Gauguin, Seurat, Degas, 
Renoir, Derain, Matisse, Redon, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Modigliani, ‘Picasso, and Arthur B. 
Davies. The majority of these paintings were 
given by the will of Lizzie P. Bliss, who died in 
New York in March, 1931, to the Museum of 
Modern Art, of which she was the Vice-Presi- 
dent. Other recipients were the Metropolitan 
Museum, The Brooklyn Museum, the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington, the San Francisco and 
Portland Art Associations, the St. Paul Art 
Institute, the Memorial Art Gallery in Rochester, 
N. Y., the Rhode Island School of Design at 
Providence, R. I., the Utica Public Library, the 
Children’s Museum in Cleveland, the Newark 
Museum Association, International House in 
New York, Phillips Academy at Andover. 
Mass., and the National Gallery, London. 

The paintings shown in the Indianapolis Mu- 
seum included Cézanne’s “Self Portrait,” “Por- 
trait of Mme. Cézanne,” “Portrait of M. 
Choquet,” “Early Landscape,” “The Bather,” 
“Rocks and Pine,” and a big still life; Gauguin’s 
“Head of a Tahitian,” “Hina Tefa Tu,” “Set 
of Wood Cuts”; Picasso’s “After the Bath” and 
“The Race Course,” two landscapes and a head 
by Derain; Seurat’s “At the Concert” and “Lady 
Fishing”; Rouseau’s “Jungle”; Modigliani’s 
“Portrait of Madam B.”; a landscape by Renoir; 
a Redon lithograph, “Pegasus Captive”; and an 
Arthur B. Davies’ landscape.” ; 


Boston Happenings 


Rosin J. BuRN and Rodney Guthrie, honor 
graduates of the Slade Art School, London, and 
directors in their first year of the department of 
drawing and painting in the school of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, opened a showing of their 
paintings and drawings in the school gallery on 
January 18. This served to introduce a8 Boston 
exhibitors young artists from England whose 
appointment last spring created a sensation, 
implying, as it seemed, an abrupt break in the 
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school’s tradition. Theirs, incidentally, 1s the 
first public use this season of an admirable 
gallery on the top floor of the new school build- 
ing. 

A museum promotion pleasing to many friends 
is that of Kojiro Tomita, long keeper of Japanese 
and Chinese art, to be curator of Asiatic arts. 
Trained in the Commercial Museum of Kyoto, 
where he early acquired expert knowledge of 
Japanese ceramics, Mr. Tomita came to Boston 
in 1907 as assistant to the late Okakura Kakuzo, 
then curator of the Museum’s Japanese and 
Chinese collections whose importance he had 
revealed to the reading world, To succeed 
Okakura was a severe test for a young savant. 
Mr. Tomita met it. A scholarly writer, an able 
organizer, he is well equipped to carry on in the 
spirit of Okakura’s dictum that the arts of Asia 
compose a cultural unity. 

Sir. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Anglo- 
Cingalese scholar, whose “Dance of Shiva” and 
many subsequent writings belong to the great 
literature of the interpretation of art and philos- 
ophy, has been advanced from the keepership 
of Indian and Moslem art to be research fellow 
in his field. Dr. Coomaraswamy, one under- 
stands, will be released from administrative 
duties to give his time to the research, creative 
writing and editing for which he has extraor- 
dinary aptitude. As an intraparietal author he 
has long been famous for the gracious readiness 
with which he has contributed to the museum 
Bulletin article after article, always significant, 
always beautifully written; and these have been 
only a small part of his prodigious output. 
Posterity, indeed, is likely to remember that 
the golden age of New England literature was 
followed by an age of jade—one in which Oka- 
kura and Coomaraswamy were the principal 
Boston authors. 

While the art museums of greater Boston are 
still, as for several years past, actively encourag- 
ing contemporary art, this including its “mod- 
ern” and experimental forms, public support of 
the contemporary societies has not been lavish 
in a period of general depression. The Harvard 
Society for Contemporary Art in late December 
suspended its stimulating series of exhibitions 
which have brought to Cambridge paintings, 
drawings, and sculptures attributable to the fore- 
most figures in modern art. But early in Janu- 
ary announcement was made of resumption 
of activities along somewhat limited lines, 
and the opening of an exhibition of draw- 
ings, original copper plates and etchings by 
Pablo Ruiz Picasso. Lack of three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a month for expenses 
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and academic Harvard a valuable course in 
twentieth century art appreciation. Also is the. 
New England Society of Contemporary Art, 
most of whose creative membership is local, 
suractive this season. It does, however, purpose 
to make a showing later through the courtesy 
of the Boston Art Club. The Boston Society of 
Independent Artists, Inc., may still be cor- 
responded with by those who would like to rent 
exhibition space for a nominal sum, though its 
annual exhibition at 40 Joy Street, usually held 
in January, has been posponed for two months. 

Contemporary water colors were hung at the 
Art Club in mid-January; these not to be con- 
fused with the annual display of the Boston 
Society of Water Color Painters which comes 
later. On January 3 at the Guild of Boston 
Artists was installed an exhibition of the sculp- 
tures of Katharine Lane, one of the younger 
members, daughter of the late Gardiner M. 
Lane, banker and sometime president of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, a grand-daughter of 
Prof. George Martin Lane, Latinist and author 
of the celebrated “Fishball” song of earlier col- 
legiate days. Maker of piquant portraits and 
lithe race horses, Miss Lane is gentle humorist 
as well as vigorous sculptor. Another January 
exhibition, opened with much social eclat, was 
of landscapes by J. -Eliot Enneking at the 
Twentieth Century Club. Son of the late John 
J. Enneking, whose November twilights and 
North Newry trout brooks are in many public 
and private collections, the younger Enneking 
has been these past twenty years an assiduous 
student of nature and old New England archi- 
tecture. His 1932 show is his best to date. The 
Copley Society of Boston will open next month 
a George Washington bicentennial exhibition, 
regarding which more anon. 

FREDERICK W. COBURN 


A Gothic Court in the St. Louis 
Museum 


THE St. Louts Museum, in pursuance of a 
policy established by the installation of the 
English, French and American period rooms, 
has lately added a Gothic unit which, while not 
in its entirety an original period interior, brings 
together in a sympathetic setting the most im- 
portant late Medieval objects in the Museum’s 
collections. To complete this grouping four 
representative fragments of Gothic stone ar- 
chitecture have been acquired, in addition to 
the oak staircase from Morlaix, which is perhaps 
the finest complete unit of Gothic wooden ar- 
chitecture in the country today. 


The Morlaix Gothic Court 
The City Art Museum of St. Louis 


This staircase with its branching balconies 
was removed from No. 14 Grand Rue, Morlaix, 
a town in Brittany not far from Brest, where it 
was constructed probably early in the sixteenth 
century. It is generally considered to be the 
finest of a number of such structures which are 
peculiar to the town. Particularly subject to 
attack from across the English Channel, Mor- 
laix was compelled to keep within the protec- 
tion of its walls and building space was neces- 
sarily limited. In consequence, houses of four 
and five stories were developed. To gain access 
to the front and rear rooms of the upper floors 
an open stair court of about the same atea as the 
adjoining rooms was left between them, this 
court being itself used as a living room, In 
early days, according to tradition, the weather 


was kept out by awnings or wooden shutters at 
the height of the roof which were later replaced 
by glazed skylights. These staircases naturally 
became the main feature of these houses and re- 
ceived a degree of elaboration usually reserved 
by the Breton for his church. 

The most striking feature is, of course, the 
newel post, in this instance some thirty-eight 
feet high and made out of one piece of timber. 
High relief sculptures of St. Barbara, St. Cath- 
erine, the Virgin and the Christ within niches 
adorn its successive stages and figures of St. 
Peter and other saints mark the junction of the 
balconies and the stair proper. Another unusual 
element is a Gothic screen on the ground floor 
which adjoins a built-in Renaissance buffet of 
late sixteenth century design. Attention should 
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be called to the great beauty of many of the 
pierced and traceried panels of the screen which, 
it has been suggested, was designed to conceal a 
washroom. The stairway has been reconstructed 
in a setting of half timber work following pre- 
cedent given by a drawing of this identical 
stairway made early in the nineteenth century. 

At the end of the court opposite the stairway 
an original late French Gothic doorway with an 
elaborate coat-of-arms from the church at 
Chefboutonne, Deux-Sevres, has been installled 
also a stone window frame of the transitional 
style of the early sixteenth century from the 
region of Vendome. The entrance to Gallery 16 
is formed by a late Gothic doorway, also of the 
pinnacled type bearing the coat-of-arms of the 
owner or donor on the lintel. Opposite this is a 
somewhat simpler but fine door of the late 
fifteenth century from the region of Cosne, 
Nievre. In addition to these recent accessions, 
the court gives a proper setting to the Museum's 
early sixteenth century Brussels tapestry of 
“Daphne at the Temple of Latona” and the 
fourteenth century Gothic oak chest acquired 
from the Figdor Collection. The monumental 
“Virgin of Meaux” and a lesser polychromed 
figure of the same subject, also of the fourteenth 
century, find places on the opposite wall where 
two Gothic wooden doors, long in the Museum’s 
collection, find a permanent setting. A fine 
Renaissance door has also been installed in the 
space afforded by the first balcony of the stair- 
case. 

For the planning and carrying out of this 
entire installation the Museum is indebted to 
Louis LaBeaume, President of the Board of 
Control, who has given most generously of his 
time and skill to its creation. 


At the Art Institute of Chicago 


“Many Chicago citizens,” said a writer in a 
recent issue of the Institute’s Weekly News 
Letter, “will hark back to the yeat 1913, when 
on a brisk March day the doors of the Art Insti- 
tute were opened to the Armory Exhibition of 
Modern Art, and will remember how the 
Chicago public was literally swept off its feet 
by this surprising showing. The city press 
printed whole columns, even whole pages, of re- 
productions and news items of the sensational 
paintings and works of sculpture in the show. 
Gallery 53, in which some of the most startling 
of the pictures were hung, was crowded to suffo- 
cation. ‘The public had heard of the ‘Nude 
Descending the Staircase,’ and of ‘The Dance at 
the Spring,’ and of the ‘Man on the Balcony’; 
also of the “Woman with the Pot of Mustard,’ 
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Indignant members of the Art Institute, on 
seeing some of Gauguin’s frank nudes, rushed. 
down to the Director’s office and demanded 
their instant removal. The art world was hit as 
with a blazing comet. However, there were a 
few who welcomed the ‘fauves’ (wild beasts) as 
they would a fresh breeze blowing over a be- 
calmed sea. Among them was a Chicago lawyer, 
Arthur Jerome Eddy, who had seen the show in 
New York and was struck with the freshness, 
originality and vital message it carried. He be- 
gan to purchase some of the best of the paintings 
from the Chicago show. For years his interest 
was enthusiastically sustained in these works, 
adding to his collection from time to time, 
until he had one of the best collections of modern 
art in America. He lectured upon the subject 
and wrote books, his work on Post-Impression- 
ism being the first comprehensive book in 
English on this subject. He died in 1920. And 
now his widow and his son Jerome O. Eddy 
have given the best part of this collection, con- 
sisting of twenty paintings and three pieces of 
sculpture, to the Art Institute of Chicago. This 
unique collection was placed on view in the 
galleries of the Art Institute beginning Thurs- 
day, December 22. In the group were some 
of the finest works ever painted by Kandinsky, 
the Germanized Russian. There is a Whistler 
portrait of Mr. Eddy, a masterly ‘Philosopher’ 
by Manet, a splendid “Marine’ by Winslow 
Homer, a famous Derain, a Segonzac, a Sousa- 
Cardoza, a Vlaminck, a Zak, besides sculptures 
by Brancusi and Rodin.” 

The Art Institute of Chicago has been showing 
recently three unique and remarkable collections 
—a collection of Mexican Arts which is being 
circulated by The American Federation of Arts; 
a collection of Russian Icons of the twelfth to 
the nineteenth centuries, assembled under the 
direction of the American-Russian Institute; and 
a remarkable collection of Swedish Wall Hang- 
ings loaned by Miss Florence Dibell Bartlett. 
While the Mexican exhibition was in progress, 
a group of paintings and drawings by the children 
of Mexico was shown in the Children’s Museum 
of the Art Institute. In this museum was also 
set forth a group of children’s illustrated books 
lent by the Fine Arts Department of the North 
Shore Woman’s Club. At the same time was 
shown a one-man exhibition of the paintings of 
Morris Kantor—the artist who won the First 
Logan Prize in the American exhibition recently 
closed, by his weird picture, “The Haunted 
House.” 

In the Goodman Theatre of the Art Institute 
during December and part of January, the Satur- 
day matinee for children was a dramatization of 
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Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Treasure Island.” On 
January 16 and on successive Saturdays, James 
Barrie’s “A Kiss for Cinderella” was given. The 
third production of the Members’ Series to be 
given by the student players of the Goodman 
Theatre of the Art Institute will open on Febru- 
ary 2 and continue for four days with one mat- 
inee. The play chosen for the production is the 
delightful comedy by Robert Sherwood, “The 
Queen’s Husband.” 


Activities of the Cincinnati Art 
Museum 


A LARGE exhibition of Engravings and Wood 
Cuts by Albrecht Durer was shown at the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum during the holiday season. 
Quite appropriately, subjects from the life of 
Christ were featured in the exhibition, while 
the most important single series was that repre- 
senting the famous “Life of the Virgin,” com- 
plete in proof impressions of extraordinary 
quality. The “Life of the Virgin,” as well as a 
large number of other prints, was lent by Mr. 
Herbert Greer French, Cincinnati collector and 
connoisseur. Other prints were drawn from the 
Museum collections, and from the collections 
of Dr. Allyn C. Poole and Mr. Edwin A. 
Seasongood. 

December 20, the exhibition of Drawings from 
the Collection of Dan Fellowes Platt, being cir- 
culated by the College Art Association, opened 
at the Museum. Other interesting exhibitions 
shown during the month of January were the 
Mid-Winter Exhibition of Work by Students 
of the Cincinnati Art Academy—an annual 
showing of the achievements of the students; 
Pictorial Maps from the collection of Mr. 
Edgar M. Hymans; Eleventh International Ex- 
hibition of Water Colors; Great Prints of Six 
Centuries lent by Mr. Herbert G. French. 

The activities of the Museum include chil- 
dren’s classes, story hours, special lecture courses 
on various phases of the fine and decorative arts 
and special public lectures. 


Besides the International 


IN CONNECTION with the announcement recently 
made that the Carnegie Institute will omit 1ts 
International Exhibition next year, the following 
statement by Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director of 
the Department of Fine Arts of the Carnegie 
Institute, published as a part of his annual re- 
port, is of particular interest. He says: 

“Tn time of economic strain, when attention 
is apt to be focused solely on the material side 
of life, it is well to remember that Mr. Carnegie 
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used the expression, ‘wise extravagances,’ when 
he generously added to his gift of a great Public 
Library here, in his own community, a Museum 
of Natural History and a Department of Fine 
Arts. . 

“In addition to the usual functions of an art 
museum, offering permanent and transient ex- 
hibitions of paintings, prints, sculpture and 
architecture, and guidance in the appreciation 
of these collections, the Department of Fine 
Arts has presented for the education and enjoy- 
ment of the people of Pittsburgh twenty-nine 
International Exhibitions of Paintings. This 
activity, which had its inception in the mind of 
Mr. Carnegie, has made the Department of Fine 
Arts outstanding among American museums. It 
fits in admirably with Mr. Carnegie’s scheme of 
peace and understanding and good will among 
nations, and it may well be that when many of 
Mr. Carnegie’s projects to achieve peace have 
been forgotten the Carnegie International will 
be carrying out his ideal in a very tangible way. 

“The International is a costly venture. It is 
also an event in the artistic life of fifteen coun- 
tries, the success of which calls for extraordinary 
planning, effort, and outlay of funds. Because 
of it we hold artistic responsibilities far beyond 
the limits of our land. 

“The local application of this Exhibition must 
be our first consideration, however. In this sense 
the International goes further toward arousing 
the people of this community to an interest in 
painting than could any other expenditure of a 
like amount of money.’ It may be observed that 
in eight years the attendance has risen from 
38,282 to 141,341. Its annual cost is less than 
half that of an important Old Master. 

“Moreover, its educational value and influence 
are not limited to Pittsburgh, because in recent 
years part or all of the European paintings have 
been shown in twenty American museums 
throughout the country, from coast to coast. 
Only this past year we have had requests for it 
in Europe. It has been sought as a whole or in 
part for exhibition in the Royal Academy, 
London; the Jeu de Paume, Paris; the Official 
Academy, Berlin; and by the government 
authorities in Venice, Budapest, and Vienna. 

It should not be thought, however, that, great 
and important as these International Exhibitions 
are, they are the sole activity of the Department 
of Fine Arts of the Carnegie Institute. During 
the year covered by the current report a series 
of other notable exhibitions were held, such as 
that of Mexican Arts, which Mr. Saint-Gaudens 
himself helped to assemble, an exhibition of 
paintings by Laura Knight of London, of works 
by the members of the Faculty of the College of 
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Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, the Chester Dale 
Collection, etc. Furthermore, this Department 
conducts continuously educational work among 
the adults and the children of the public schools 
of Pittsburgh—a work which has increased 
thirty-three and one-third per cent in the latter 
field. 

During the last International Exhibition 
three hundred and ninety-five groups were con- 
ducted through the galleries, as compared with 
two hundred and sixty-four the preceding season, 
while the total attendance at lectures and recep- 
tions showed an increase of about sixteen per 
cent over the previous year. 

Another service offered by the Educational 
Department, the lending of photographs and 
lantern slides, has been increasingly in demand 
in recent years. While the collection is com- 
paratively small, it is used by local public and 
private schools, churches, women’s clubs, and 
various groups as far south as Louisiana and as 
far north as Vermont. 


The Taft Museum and Its Curator 


THE Trustees of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine 
Arts have announced the appointment of Miss 
Mary P. Thayer, formerly director of the Art 
Institute of Omaha, as curator of the Taft Mu- 
seum. Mr. Walter H. Siple, Director of the 
Cincinnati Art Museum, is Director of the Taft 
Museum as well, and Miss Thayer will work 
under his supetvision. A short time ago the 
Art Institute of Omaha merged with the Society 
of Liberal Arts, and announcement was made 
that Miss Thayer would become one of the 
curators under Professor Grummann of the 
Joslyn Museum, of which the Society of Liberal 
Arts is the governing body, but Miss Thayer has 
now been called to what would seem a larger 
responsibility. She is a graduate of the Cathe- 
dral School of Washington and was for some 
time head of the Educational Department of the 
Worcester Art Museum. At Omaha, under her 
direction, the Art Institute developed a most 
successful system of educational work for adults 
and children. A reference library of books, 
slides, and photographs was organized and a col- 
lection of prints, drawings, ceramics, textiles 
and sculpture of outstanding quality was built 
up. She has also given courses in art apprecia- 
tion and museum methods at the University of 
Nebraska. Miss Thayer is enthusiastic over her 
new work in Cincinnati and the possibilities of 
making the great gift of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
P, Taft a dynamic factor in the art life of the 
city. The Taft collection, it will be remembered, 
became the property of Cincinnati at the death of 
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Mrs. Charles P. Taft, January 31, 1931. Charles 
P. Taft, brother of William Howard Taft, one» 
time President of the United States and Chief 
Justice, who died the preceding year, had pro- 
vided that the extensive art collection and Taft 
home should be administered for the use of the 
citizens of Cincinnati by the Cincinnati Instt- 
tute of Fine Arts. At the time of the founding 
of the Institute in 1927, Mr. Taft provided an 
endowment. Mrs. Charles P. Taft willed an 
additional sum to the Institute for the mainte- 
nance of the building and collections. Mr. and 
Mrs. Taft bought works of art with unusual 
wisdom and vision, allowing only the very best 
to enter their collection. They brought together 
a distinguished group of paintings, mcluding 
fine and representative works by such artists as 
Hals, Goya, Gainsborough and Rembrandt. 
They collected also ceramics, Renaissance crys- 
tals, enamels and other objects of art. Many peo- 
ple in Cincinnati know in a casual way what 
Mr. and Mrs. Taft have done, but it is necessary 
not only to know these art treasures but to un- 
derstand them. It is the plan of the Institute of 
Fine Arts to develop educational work for 
adults and children in such a way that the 
paintings, enamels and porcelains gathered to- 
gether by Mr. and Mrs. Taft will become a liy- 
ing heritage to everyone in Cincinnati. Miss 
Thayer will take over her new duties in Cin- 
cinnati, February 1. 


Art in the South 


THE Southern States Art League announces its 
Twelfth Annual Convention to be held in the 
Highland Park Art Gallery, Dallas, Texas, on 
Friday and Saturday, April 8 and 9. The annual 
exhibition will open at the same time and in the 
same galleries and continue through April 30. 

From a recent Bulletin of this organization, the 
following items concerning the development of 
art in the South have been culled: 

Robert Whitelaw of the Charleston Museum 
has been appointed Director of the Carolina Art 
Association, and will endeavor to correlate the 
work of the various organizations in Charleston. 
The Art Club of Danville, Virginia, has lately 
held its Second Annual Exhibition. The Fine 
Arts Society of Jacksonville, Florida, sponsored. 
the Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Florida 
Federation of Arts from November 12 to 26 
with one hundred and twenty-nine exhibits 
from fifty-seven exhibitors. The Association 
of Georgia Artists, of which Mr. Edward S. 
Shorter is president, opened its Third Annual 
Exhibition in Macon on January 16. At the 
conclusion of the exhibition in Macon the col- 
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Austin James: Dr. Robert A. Millikan 


Recently Given Permanent Placement in 
the Sorbonne, Paris 


lection will be sent on a state circuit. The 
Alumnae of the School of Art, Newcomb Col- 
lege, held their annual Christmas Exhibition 
and Sale as usual, with Ellsworth Woodward as 
guest exhibitor. Eleven water colors and twenty- 
two etchings were sold from Mr. Woodward’s 
group. Other sales were made of paintings, 
pottery, jewelry, etc., substantially adding to the 
Art Scholarship Fund. Simultaneously at the 
Delgado Museum under the auspices of the Art 
Association of New Orleans, was held a joint 
exhibition of the work of Will J. Stevens and 
Xavier Gonzales. 


California Notes 


AUSTIN JAMES’ portrait of Dr. Robert A. Milli- 
kan was exhibited last year at the Paris Salon 
and has now been given a permanent place in 
the Sorbonne. 3 

Luis Mora of New York, well-known for his 
paintings, illustrative drawings and prints, 1s 
spending the winter at Carmel with his brother, 
Jo Mora, who has attained distinction as a 
sculptor, and among whose works are several 
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heroic bronzes on the estate of E, W. Marland, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, as well as a lately com- 
pleted memorial sundial for the Arlington 
Elementary School in San Jose. Luis Mora has 
himself lately taken to sculpture and has pro- 
duced a most interesting group of statuettes of 
Indians in colored porcelain, to be exhibited 
in California early in the year and later to be 
shown in museums in the East. 

Celia Seymour of Carmel has lately painted 
a portrait of Otis Skinner as Kismet, which is 
said to be an excellent likeness and striking 
characterization. 

Carmel, being essentially an artist’s colony, 
has distinguished artists serving on its several 
municipal boards, two of whom lately assisted 
in drawing up and presenting to the City 
Fathers an attractive scheme for the replanning 
of Carmel’s streets and driveways, obviating the 
gridiron pattern. 

Announcement has lately been made that the 
National Recreation Association will hold a 
World Congress on Recreation in Los Angeles, 
July 23 to 29, just prior to the Olympic Games. 
President Hoover has accepted the honora 
presidency of the Congress, and the State De- 
partment of the Federal Government has issued 
invitations to the various nations through their 
diplomatic representatives. The Pan-American 
Union is actively codéperating in arousing interest 
and representation from Mexico, Central and 
South American countries. In connection with 
this World Congress an educational exhibition 
will be held, 

In view of the widespread interest in classics 
aroused by the Los Angeles Olympiad of 1932, 
Dr. Bryan, director of the Los Angeles Museum, 
has announced the appointment of Victor Merlo 
as Honorary Curator of Classical Art. Mr. 
Merlo has had extensive experience in the field 
of classical art as excavator, collector, and con- 
noisseur. It is his hope to build up a collection 
of classical antiquities of great importance and 
interest for the Los Angeles Museum. The 
Museum will soon open a new Gallery of Classi- 
cal Art which will contain exhibits of authentic 
bronze, glass and ceramic examples of the type 
of objects used during the classic periods when 
the Olympic festivals were the outstanding 
events of the age. 

The Bulletin of the Print Makers Society of 
California, edited by Howell C. Brown, an- 
nounces four exhibitions of prints on circuit— 
two in California, one in Oregon and one in New 
Mexico—the Society is considering assembling 
and sending out an exhibition of color prints 
of the year, and will shortly hold its customary 


annual international exhibition. 
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The Telfair Academy's Extension 
Programme Goes “Over the Top’’ 


Over three thousand persons visited the Telfair 
Academy, Savannah, Georgia, during the month 
of December, when collections of water colors 
by members of the Royal Society of British 
Artists and Pen and Ink Drawings by Thornton 
Oakley were on view. There has been a great 
awakening of interest in art in Savannah this 
season, the Telfair Academy putting on an ex- 
tension programme which has included work in 
the public schools, and the codperation of lead- 
ing organizations in Savannah and the Savannah 
press. This programme includes a course of 
lectures by distinguished lecturers and the liberal 
use of illustrated lectures and moving picture 
films from The American Federation of Arts and 
the Metropolitan Museum. A special demon- 
stration of the potentialities of teaching art ap- 
preciation in the schools is betng made in three 
schools of the city, reaching different localities 
and localities of varied character. This course 
comprises stories about art and artists, study 
of the lives of great artists, an introduction to 
processes through the medium of moving picture 
films, and visits to the Telfair Academy. A 
group of fifteen Medici prints reproducing 
works of the great masters, which was first ex- 
hibited in the Telfair Academy, is being circu- 
lated in the schools. The Board of Education 
has heartily endorsed the experiment and the 
teachers have taken up the work with great 
enthusiasm, which naturally has been imparted 
to their pupils. All of this work in Savannah 
has been done through the medium of local 
committees under the advice of the director of 
the Department of Advisory Service of The 
American Federation of Arts. 


Art in Indiana 


THE eighth Hoosier Salon is now being held in 
the art galleries of Marshall, Field and Com- 
pany, Chicago, opening January 23 and continu- 
ing until February 6, 1932. This annual Salon, 
although held in Chicago, is made up solely of 
the works of Indiana artists and is under the 
patronage of an Association which guarantees 
its success. 

From this year’s Salon of assembled pictures 
will be selected a group to be considered for the 
special exhibition from Indiana at the World’s 
Fair to be held in Chicago in 1933. 

Each afternoon during the Salon a different 
group acts as host. Among these groups are the 
College Alumni Association and the Tri Kappa 
Sorority. 
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In order to secure a notable representation of 
both retrospective and contemporary art by _ 
Indiana artists, for the Century of Progress Ex- 
position, it has been decided*to hold regional 
exhibits throughout the state under the auspices 
of the Art Group of Indiana’s Commission. 
These exhibits will be visited by a Jury of Selec- 
tion, to choose pictures and sculpture for the 
final exhibit to be held at the John Herron Inst1- 
tute in April, 1933. 

The annual convention of the Indiana Federa- 
tion of Art Clubs will be held at the John Herron 
Art Institute, Indianapolis, on Friday and Satur- 
day, March 4 and 5, 1932. The convention is 
held a month earlier than usual so that those at- 
tending may view the opening of the Indiana 
Artists’ Exhibition on the evening of March 5. 
The convention theme will be “The Century of 
Progress Exposition, 1933.” 

The annual convention of the Indiana Federa- 
tion of Junior Art Clubs will be held on Satur- 
day, March 5, the last day of the convention of 
the Indiana Federation of Art Clubs. 

The Extension Division of Indiana University 
is offering a new traveling exhibit. It consists 
of reproductions in color of works by the fol- 
lowing artists: “L’Estaque,” Cézanne; “Portrait 
of a Young Man,” Van Gogh; “Roses,” Van 
Gogh; “Le Loing,” Sisley; “Northeaster,” Win- 
slow Homer; “The White Horse,” George 
Bellows. 

A conditional gift of one hundred thousand 
dollars to the Ball State Teachers College, to be 
used in construction of a fine arts building, was 
announced recently by Frank Ball, President 
of Ball Brothers Manufacturing Company. 


New York Art Center Changes 


WHEN the Art Center of New York was in- 
corporated, its object was to foster collaboration 
between constituent societies, bringing them to- 
gether under a single roof and to an extent pool- 
ing both expenses and resources, but each re- 
taining its entity and its own list of subscribing 
members. It had to seek funds for its own 
existence from many different sources, and only 
through the generosity of its patrons has it been 
able to continue. The problem of maximum 
efficiency and minimum waste in connection 
with this work has in recent months been care- 
fully studied with the result of complete reor- 
ganization. Henceforth the Art Center, Inc., 
will act as a holding company and landlord only. 
The title to the very considerable property rep- 
resented by the land, building and furnishings 
at 65-67 East 56th Street will be vested in the 
Art Center, Inc. The capital stock of the Art 
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Center, Inc., which was held by the seven con- 
stituent societies, will henceforth be held by a 
new activities organization to be incorporated 
under the name of the “Art and Industry Al- 
liance.” This is to bea membership corporation, 
the nucleus of which will be built around the 
seven societies originally comprising the Art 
Center, Inc. Five of these societies have already 
voted to affiliate with the new organization. The 
announced purpose of the Art and Industry 
Alliance is to foster art in industry, and its Board 
of Directors will represent the three vital inter- 
ests—artist, producer and consumer. The Art 
Center Bulletin now goes out of existence, but 
announcement is made that the new organiza- 
tion will shortly issue a new publication, the 
name of which will probably be The Journal of 
Art and Industry. The Art and Industry Alliance 
announces at the same time a comprehensive 
and elaborate programme covering conferences, 
conventions, exhibitions, advisory service, pub- 
lications, etc.—very similar to the programme of 
The American Federation of Arts but limited 
to the field of industrial art. 


MacMonnies’ Lindbergh Medal 


THE Society of Medallists has lately issued to 
members a Lindbergh medal designed and 
modeled by Frederick MacMonnies—a beautiful 
piece of work, an enviable possession. The ob- 
verse shows a head of Lindbergh in flying togs, 
modeled in fairly high relief, three-quarter face. 
The reverse is an allegorical interpretation of his 
epoch-marking flight across the Atlantic. 

Mr. MacMonnies himself has made the fol- 
lowing statement in regard to this medal: “To 
attempt to commemorate Lindbergh’s mighty 
achievement within the tiny compass of a three- 
inch medal is preposterous, and if one does not 
succeed in representing even a faint suggestion 
of the sublime courage that faced appalling 
odds, the fascinating problem is compensation 
enough. 

“In the head of Lindbergh (see page 149) I 
have tried to catch something of the inner belief 
and nobility of vision of the boy, together with 
the experience of the master airman. 

“On the reverse is an allegory of the Lone 
Eagle battling through the perverse elements of 
storm, wind and fog. The figure of Death as 
King, Life’s ever-present tyrant, sure of his final 
triumph, retreats foiled and defeated. The Wind 
tries in vain to raise a barrier against the spent 
and trembling wings, while the insane fury of 
the Storm hurls lightnings and veils the moon 
and stars in mist and rain, but the Lone Eagle 
goes on.” 
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Reverse of the Lindbergh Medal 
The Society of Medalists 


MacMonnies, it will be remembered, is the 
sculptor of the statue “Nathan Hale” standing 
so proudly and nobly in City Hall Square, New 
York, of the statue of Shakespeare and other 
works in the Library of Congress, of the Quad- 
ringa surmounting one of the monumental gate- 
ways to Prospect Park, Brooklyn, and, in 
lighter vein, “The Bacchante” and “Piping 
Pan,” exquisite small bronzes. 

To possess a work by this great sculptor is a 
privilege indeed, and, members of the Society 
of Medallists are to be congratulated upon their 
good fortune. 


In Philadelphia 


ARCHITECTURAL models are a great aid to the 
visualization of a project by laymen. At the 
Thirty-fourth Annual Architectural Exhibition 
there were several, among them one of the 
French Village—a group of sixteen stone houses 
erected by Dr. George Woodward on the bank 
of Cresheim Creek in Chestnut Hull. Robert 
R. McGoodwin, H. Louis Duhring, Edmund 
B. Gilchrist, Tilden, Register and Pepper were 
the cooperating architects, Each house ts inde- 
pendent, but they are all romantic in type, with 
sturdy round towers, high pitched roofs and 
picturesque gateways. A pleasing variety in the 
texture and color of walls and roof slates has 
been obtained. Another large model showed the 
proposed Episcopal Cathedral to be located in 
Roxborough with its many adjacent buildings, 
Frank R. Watson, Edkins and Thompson being 
the architects. Photographic displays of tmpor- 
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tant public buildings recently completed or now 
under construction included the Clothier Me- 
morial at Swarthmore College, Karcher and 
Smith, Architects; Hetty H. R. Green Hall at 
Wellesley College, Charles Z. Klauder, Archi- 
tect; the Department of Justice in Washington, 
D. C., Zantzinger, Borie and Medary, Archi- 
tects; and the Delaware County Court House at 
Media, Pa., Clarence Wilson Brazer, Architect. 
The Philadelphia Chapter of the A. I. A. has 
contributed an imposing design for the North 
Entrance of the City of Washington in which 
Robert R. McGoodwin, Edmund B. Gilchrist 
and W. Pope Barney collaborated. 

A modern building which aroused much in- 
terest, because of new devices and economies in 
construction, was the office building of the 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, Howe and 
Lescaze, Architects. Among the models were 
some houses deserving the new German appella- 
tion “dwelling machines.” If they become a 
prominent feature of the American scene, I shall 
expect a Plateresque Reaction to follow. They 
resembled bits of the superstructure of ships, or 
outlying hospital buildings intended for viru- 
lent cases. Their virtue lay in being cheap and 
sanitary. 

The Stewardson Scholarship for 1931 has been 
awarded to Allen John Strang. The Cope Prizes, 
st to Charles F. Ward, 2nd to Olga Vanture, 
3rd to Milford Haugh Patterson. The problem 
was “The Treatment of Two Fountains on the 
Parkway.” 

Twenty-two countries were represented in the 
Fourth International Exhibition at the Print 
Club. Poland and Hungary contributed strong 
groups, Wiktorja Goryuska and Julius Conrad 
being outstanding exhibitors. The Americans 
were restricted to a small invited group, as they 
have so many opportunities to show their work 
at the club. “Venetian Filigree,” an incredibly 
delicate rendering of the C’a d’Oro by the 
etcher John Taylor Arms, was a good foil for 
Benton Spruance’s simple statement about Phila- 
delphia houses entitled “April—Wet.”  P. 
Dupont (Holland) has a great mastery of the 
construction of powerful animals. His oxen 
are magnificent. In his lithograph “Inditos” José 
Orozco (Mexico) conveyed the feeling aroused 
by the terrible magney cactus with the directness 
of a sword-thrust. 

The French group was large, exhibiting many 
methods and manners. The Japanese artist 
Hiroshi Yoshida found Mt. Rainier as good a 
subject for a block print as the time-honored 
Fugi. An encouraging number of cheerful red 
“sold” tickets bespattered the walls. Ata recep- 
tion on December 18 an instructive motion 
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picture of Frank W. Benson making an etching 
was shown to successive audiences. 2 

Gordon Mallet McCough, a painter born in 
Philadelphia but now living on the shore of Lago 
Maggiore near Locarno, exhibited a series of 
introspective compositions in low-pitched color 
at the Art Alliance. The opening was attended 
by most of those allied with artistic affairs in 
the city. R. Sturgis Ingersoll addressed them on 
“Modern Art,” playing the role of lawyer for 
the defense. There was no prosecution. Mc- 
Couch blocks in his forms and bends them to 
his purpose, but his conceptions are not too ob- 
scure or abstruse to be met part way by the 
thoughtful. His lonely streets and cities by the 
sea are pervaded with a philosophic doubt and 
grief not unwelcome to those who are weary of 
hectic and turbulent assaults on the emotions. 

The beautiful “Pageant of the Nativity” di- 
rected by Mrs. Nicola d’Ascenzo was given its 
fourteenth presentation at the Unitarian Church 
of Germantown, to celebrate the Christmas 
season. 

Religious Art of Gothic and Renaissance 
Europe occupied the 69th Street Branch Mu- 
seum during December. 

Angna Enters’ recital of “Episodes and Com- 
positions in Dance Form” was one of the events 
of the season. She has that strange universal 
insight that marks the authentic creative genius. 
Nothing is too naive or too sophisticated to be 
outside her range. Her sense of period is 
magically precise; her costumes, which she her- 
self makes, are veracious, unblemished by 
theatric tinsel. As though imagination, romantic 
grace, decorative form and a finished technique 
were not enough, she adds a satiric wit that is 
both audacious and devastating. 

Thousands of people every week are forced to 
look at the setting of the Philadelphia Orthestra. 
Perhaps many do not mind it, being completely 
absorbed by the inspiring music or meditating 
with their eyes shut. The dynamic gestures of 
our famous conductor have to be seen against 
some malproportioned pink parallelograms mot- 
tled with a pale and leprous blue. No tiers of 
players rise in the background like the heavenly 
hierarchies. The members of the orchestra are 
more like a handful of peanuts left in the bottom 
of a large paper bag. Doubtless these arrange- 
ments have acoustic justification, but the eye is 
defrauded. The old Academy of Music is one 
of the most delightful theatres in the country. 
Built in 1856, it is completely mid-Victorian, 
and it has atmosphere. The crimson, gold and 
ivory interior is both dignified and festive. The 
stage set is entirely out of harmony with it. 

EpITH EMERSON 


Field Notes 


An Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts 


AN Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts is making 
a circuit of some of our leading “cities. This 
Exposition had its first showing at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, New York, during the 
month of December. From January 5 to Jan- 
uary 24 it was set forth in the galleries of the 
Art Alliance, Philadelphia. Here it was sup- 
plemented through the cooperation of Mrs. 
Charles H. Stephens, Mr. D. Owen Stephens 
and the University of Pennsylvania Museum, 
and by an extraordinary collection of Indian 
Arts assembled by the late Charles H. Stephens 
of Rose Valley, Moylan. 

In connection with this Exposition the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance published in its Bulletin 
the following quotations from members of the 
Indian Arts Committees and other. eminent 
authorities, giving impressions of the importance 
and significance of Indian Art: 

John Sloan: “Just as we have revised our esti- 
mate of the character of the Indian by coming 
to know him better, so also has there been a 
revaluation of his culture. The Indian, so long 
regarded as a brutal savage devoid of civilized 
traits, is now praised alike by anthropologists 
and laymen for having attained, in the face of 
great natural difficulties, a high degree of culture 
even before the white man came. When our 
ancestors were living in caves and hunting game 
in the forests of Europe, the Indians of the 
Southwest, for instance, led the settled, peaceful 
lives of farmers and practiced the arts of 
basketry, pottery making, and weaving. And 
today artists are likewise beginning to learn that 
the art of the Indian is not merely the crude, 
feeble, childlike attempt of an untutored savage 
to record the events of a primitive life, but a 
highly developed, sophisticated art worthy of 
our highest appreciation.” 

Oliver La Farge: “For four centuries we have 
been destroying as barbarous, debasing into 
curios, or ignoring entirely the strong and highly 
evolved art of the American Indian. That it 
should have survived into the present day, as a 
living art still capable of developing new forms, 
is ample evidence of its vigor. It is past time 
that Americans seriously interested in art recog- 
nized the Indian as a craftsman of high order and 
an artist who has solved many of the problems 
towards the solution of which we moderns are 
still groping.” : 

Herbert J. Spinden: “The American Indian 
“possesses very great endowments in the field of 
art. He may well be described as a natural 
artist even as the Negro is a natural musician. I 
mean that artistic ability is unusually common 
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among Indians, developing almost without in- 
struction, and under the most difficult situa- 
tions. He has a sense of beauty which clamors 
for expression. Aesthetic forms, which 
are the outward and visible expression of Indian 
philosophy, are found almost intact in various 
tribes of Indians now living in the United States. 
Our aborigines possess ceremonial traditions 
which go back to ancient modes of life followed 
by mound-builders and cliff-dwellers. Native 
artists and craftsmen are still tapping this great 
tradition as a source of inspiration for their 
contemporary work.” 

The Art Alliance of Philadelphia practically 
devoted its January Bulletin to an account and 
comments on this notable exhibition, producing 
through typography and illustrations, pen and 
ink drawings by Thornton Oakley, not only an 
interesting souvenir of the event, but a publica- 
tion of noteworthy artistic merit. 


Washington Notes 


THE Corcoran Gallery of Art during the months 
of December and January loaned its two special 
exhibition galleries to local organizations for 
their annual displays. In December the Wash- 
ington Water Color Club sponsored an exhibi- 
tion of water colors, prints, and drawings, and 
in January the Society of Washington Artists, in 
its forty-first year, showed a comprehensive col- 
lection of oil paintings chiefly by Washington 
artists but amplified by a few works of dis- 
tinguished artists out of town. The habit of hold- 
ing exhibitions of local work is growing with an 
evident increase in local patronage and reason- 
able encouragement of home talent. 

The Washington Society of the Fine Arts, 
which was organized in 1905 and is in reality 
the parent of The American Federation of Arts, 
has planned for its members and others an 1n- 
teresting program of lectures and meetings for 
the current season. Among the lecturers are 
Charles Ashbee, Richard F. Bach, Thomas 
Craven, Charles J. Connick and Carl Milles. 
The special meetings include one at the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery in December, another in the 
Freer Gallery in February, and a dinner on the 
evening of the 2oth of January in honor of Dr. 
Frederick P. Keppel, President of the Carnegie 
Corporation and First Vice-President of The 
American Federation of Arts. 

The Phillips Memorial Gallery is steadily 
developing its educational programme, finding 
innumerable new ways of creating interest and 
advancing art in Washington. It has Jately lent 
a group of notable paintings to the Washington 
Public Library and has instituted as an additional 
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attraction a series of Sunday afternoon chamber 
music concerts, testifying to its Director’s belief 
in the correlation of the arts. This Gallery 1s 
also conducting a series of Thursday evening 
conferences which have become so popular that 
seats are at a premium. As in all the educa- 
tional work of the Phillips Memorial Gallery, 
this service is free to the public—at least, to 
that portion of it especially interested. 

Much interest has been aroused by the gradual 
acquisition of panels in high relief by John 
Gregory, illustrating scenes from Shakespeare’s 
plays, which form the chief decorative feature 

_ of the facade of the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
Four of the nine have already been catved. 
These represent scenes from “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” “Macbeth,” “Julius Caesar,” 
and “King Lear.” One from the “Merchant of 
Venice” showing Portia in the court-room scene 
is in the process of execution, The carving is 
being done on stones which are in place and 
already a structural part of the building. While 
these works are primarily illustrative, they are 
beautifully composed, superior from the stand- 
point of modeling and as expressions of plastic 
art. 

The great celebration of the Bicentennial of 
the birth of George Washington will be in- 
augurated on February 22 to continue several 
months. In connection with this celebration two 
notable exhibitions of historical paintings will be 
held under the auspices, respectively, of na- 
tional and local committees. 

The Arts Club of Washington will hold its 
annual Bal Bohéme as usual in the Willard Hotel. 
The date, however, has been advanced to Febru- 
ary. The subject will be “The Sea.” These 
balls are in reality pageants—royal play-times 
for the artists and their friends—not only 
picturesque but genuinely artistic occasions, as 
well as social events. The “earned increment” 
goes to the club’s permanent fund and charity. 


Paris Notes 


THE one hundred and fifty Italian drawings now 
shown at the Orangerie Museum have been care- 
fully selected among the eight thousand owned 
by the Louvre, and represent the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It is pure de- 
light to study these drawings, the work of such 
men as Michael Angelo, Raphael; Correggio, 
Veronese, Mantegna, Del Sarto. Some of the 
pictures are sculpturesque in the highest degree: 
a kneeling woman by Perugino wears a full gown 
the folds of which fall gracefully but with weight 
and substance; and there is a group by Mantegna 
—a massacre of innocents—which ts like a piece 
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of sculpture. There are a number of studies of 
Virgins by Raphael, of considerable variety in . 
type; and Da Vinci's portrait of Isabella d’Este, 
though the edges are much soiled by time and an 
evidently uncertain fate, is a dignified and 
beautiful picture. There are also sketches of 
architectural details and of parts of machines by 
that universal genius Da Vinci, which seem to 
bring him humanly near to us. There is a 
Virgin and Child by Veronese, standing beside a 
pedestal, with extraordinarily graceful women 
musicians on each side. There are many beauti- 
ful sanguines, rich in color, by Del Sarto, 
Primaticcio, Correggio (a winged cherub em- 
bracing an apparently indifferent and aloof eagle 
of equal size with himself, a charming, playful 
design). The drawings by Parmigianino have 
much of the quaint delicacy and grace of 
Botticelli. A vast landscape by Titian, with 
mountains, valleys, cities in remarkable per- 
spective, seems to prelude Claude Lorraine, 
Poussin and Constable. The animals by Pisanello 
are finely interpreted, and there is a worn and 
bumpy old donkey by Bandinelli which might 
have been drawn yesterday. This most instruc- 
tive exposition was arranged by M. Gabriel 
Rouchés, assistant director of the department of 
paintings in the Louvre. 

The “crisis” has had no visible influence, 
from the point of view of the spectator be it 
understood, for we are flooded with expositions, 
and good ones. To begin with, the Braun Gal- 
lery presented fifty landscapes by the painter 
Carraud, of the Lyons school (1821-1899), an 
artist with a fine and spontaneous talent and a 
method exhibiting sometimes the clarity of the 
Dutch school and sometimes the airy texture of 
Corot. 

The Helleu retrospective at the Jean Char- 
pentier Gallery was interesting as the work of a 
genuine artist, and a successful one in his day, 
but pathetic because of the rather faded quality 
of some of the pictures. The material he used 
has not successfully, in some instances at least, 
resisted the influence of time. The portraits 
were excellent, the Versailles subjects graceful, 
though somewhat indefinite as compared, for 
instance, to Laprade. These pictures belong to 
the family, and are to be sold. They were 
followed, at the same gallery, by a large roomful 
of pictures by Jouve—a striking contrast to the 
quiet Helleu canvases. A powerful menagerie of 
black panthers, tigers, camels, etc., and occa- 
sional human figures from North Africa, mostly 
in black with slight touches of color here and 
there. The pictures are done in charcoal, with 
painting and gouache combined, a curious proc- 
ess characteristic of Jouve. With a bit of 
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charcoal he can show you the soft richness of fur 
and the threatening glance of wild eyes. A 
strong interpreter, with a tendency to stylize. 

At the Charpentier Gallery also-Raoul Carré 
had_ seventy-seven paintings and water colors 
chiefly of little known mountainous regions of 
France, which he paints well, with excellent 
coloring and firm construction. Himself the 
son of an artist, Carré’s work is already in several 
museums, and his reputation is established. He 
was once a pupil of Géréme. In another room 
were fifty-one pictures by a very promising 
artist, Lucien de Maleville, his subjects from 
Spain and France, and the neighborhood of 
Paris. He excels in panoramas of vast land- 
scapes which he places in rather small pictures 
as a rule, but with success. His coloring re- 
minds one sometimes of the deep poetic blues 
and lavenders of Bernard Harrison. 

The British ambassador, Lord Tyrrell, pre- 
sided at the inauguration of the Josselin Bodley 
exposition at the Galerie Bernheim-Jeune which 
drew many visitors, as Bodley’s work is well 
known and always good. French chateaux, mills 
and cottages were painted with reasoned art, and 
in a material which glows with beauty. At the 
same gallery two recent expositions by women 
were excellent, that of Germaine Joumard and 
that of Math. Villoutreix. The latter especially 
has great talent. 

Recent and a few former works of the well- 
known artist, Edgard Maxence, were shown at 
the Mona Lisa Gallery. They were good, but 
presented nothing especially striking. There 
were some still-lives, with vases of flowers and 
laces under them, which were most delicately 
and beautifully done by this painter of the con- 
servative school, and by whom the mastery of 
the métier is always respected, 

Michel Katzaroff, a Bulgarian painter working 
in Paris, is exhibiting a few pictures at the 
Galerie Georges Petit, which appeal by their sensi- 
tiveness and individuality. Among the small 
paintings a head of Christ is remarkable for 
beauty and dignity of expression. In the same 
gallery the vases and bowls of Jean Mayadon are 
among the loveliest. of their kind, their forms, 
and the green or ivory tints of some of them 
showing a mastery of ceramics. 

I spoke last month of the anxiety shown in 
the French press lest the Louvre should not send 
enough masterpieces to the London exposition 
at Burlington House to adequately represent 
France. This became so emphatic that an official 
‘statement was issued by the Beaux-Arts to re- 
assure the public. The statement said: “The 
organization committee, in full accord with the 
Government, will neglect nothing to insure to 
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this manifestation the importance and brilliance 
demanded by the artistic renown of France.” 
LouIsE MORGAN SILL 


Italian Notes 


AGAIN the most interesting news of the month 
comes from Venice. Foremost is that of the sale 
of the treasures of the Palazzo Dona dalle Rose, 
one of the most brilliantly furnished and decor- 
ated houses of Venice, still intact, showing the 
grandeur of the home life of the patricians of 
the Repubblica Serenissima. Besides Flemish tap- 
estries and other rare foreign objects of art, the 
Palace contains a collection almost unequalled 
for homogeneity and high standard in Venetian 
work. The sumptuous furniture and ornaments, 
as well as the painting and sculpture, are of the 
best epochs, when many of the artists and ar- 
tisans of the Republic were under the patronage 
of the ancestors of the present owner—from the 
powerful families of the Michiel, the Barbarigo, 
the Martinengo and the Dona dalle Rose. It is 
a small world of beautiful objects, assembled at 
length in the well-known palace on the Grand 
Canal. Although the Conte Dona dalle Rose 
has proved his reasons for the sale of this precious 
patrimony of art, he has had to cede to the Gov- 
ernment and to the City, on terms agreed upon 
between the authorities and his own lawyers, 
many Venetian masterpieces which come under 
the non-exportation law. The Government 
purchases for a payment in money and an offset 
against permission and exportation taxes on 
everything in the collection which the Count 
may send out of the country. By that purchase 
the Accademia Gallery of Venice will be enriched 
with a valuable acquisition to the representative 
work of Giovanni Bellini in the Pieta. This is a 
panel of high. artistic merit with the added 
interest of a background representing 1mportant 
monuments of Vincenza and Ravenna in their 
original form. And in the Museo del Settecento 
in Palazzo Rezzonico—the creation of which was 
mentioned in my last letter—the Government 
will “deposit in perpetuity” a number of rich 
gifts. Among them is an ancient galley lantern, 
the great Murano glass chandelier of the main 
reception room of the Palazzo Dona dalle Rose, the 
portrait of the Barbarigo who was Procurator of 
Venice, in its monumental frame carved with 
figures and emblems, one of the marvels of the 
Venetian Settecento Exhibition; and among the 
things too valuable to be lent to that Exhibition, 
a console and four arm chairs carved by Antonio 
Corradini, who made the last Venetian Bucintoro, 
burnt by Napoleon for its gold. Also for the 
Rezzonico Palace, which is to be the Tiepolo 
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museum par excellence of Italy, the City of 
Venice will buy on installments and pay for 
through a long series of years, out of the re- 
ceipts of the Ducal Palace, Giambattista’s 
masterpiece, the great canvas of the “Allegory 
of the Liberal Arts,” painted for and originally 
in the Barbarigo Palace. 

From the Secretary’s office of the Eighteenth 
Venetian Biennial unexpected news somewhat 
relieves the depression among the many artists 
not of the 250 invited to exhibit. In September, 
fifth and next to the last month of the Exhibi- 
tion, will be opened a separate section for a 
prize contest in commemoration of the tenth 
anniversary of the March on Rome and estab- 
lishment of the Fascist Government. The com- 
petition will be accessible to all Italians on the 
sole condition of enrollment m the Fascist 
sindacato degli artiSti, or society of artists. In re- 
spect to the foreign pavilions, little is known 
yet, except that the English house has been 
ceded by the proprietors to the British Goyern- 
ment; that Germany, having renounced a show 
of her own, has lent her house for the coming 
Exhibition to the Viennese Society of Artists; 
and that a group of Tokio artists have raised the 
funds necessary to build a Japanese pavilion. 

Alessandro Pomi, the Venetian painter whose 
“Suzanna” won this year’s popular prize at the 
Pittsburgh Carnegie International, is still a 
young man—and far from unknown to the 
readers of this Magazine, since for about ten years 
he has been exhibitor at Pittsburgh and the 
Venice Biennial. It was at that Exhibition, a 
graduate of the Venetian Academy,-and pupil 
of Ettore Tito, he first saw the work of Zorn. 
Under that inspiration, he has developed a 
purity and brilliancy of light and color and dash 
of brush work for which he stands apart. Well 
known all over Italy, Pomi sends work to all 
countries, and his steadily growing strength and 
individuality remain untouched by all the reac- 
tionary movements. 

On the other hand, Mario Sironi, winner of 
the second Pittsburgh prize, as well as one of the 
ten to take the ten thousand lire prize at the 
Quadrennial, is a rugged Novecentista still, al- 
though his rough-hewn forms, dark colors and 
disdain of the niceties of brush work are much 
modified since that Milanese group first broke 
in at Venice. 

From Milan we hear that Sironi has been ap- 
pointed one of the three directors for the new 
departure in the one other Italian international 
exhibition of unusual importance. That is the 
modern decorative and industrial art show which 
for several years has been held biennially in the 
former Royal Palace of Monza. For the next 
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and Fifth Exhibition, it is to become a triennial, 
and to be held at Milan, in a palace to be built 
expressly for it. The exhibits are to include 
“manifestations absolutely modern and of actual 
use that have nobility of conception and execu- 
tion.” All copies and adaptations of the antique 
are to be excluded, Pictures and statuary will 
be accepted only when they form an integral 
part of a modern building or interior. The con- 
ditions relating to the exhibits are open to alli 
without distinction and without invitation. The 
Exhibition thus plans to offer the greatest 
possible help to the new movement throughout 
the world for raising the standards of all crafts. 

In Rome, the principal event of the past month 
has been the ceremonious opening of the Musso- 
lini Gallery of modern Painting and Sculpture 
on Capitol Hill. For several years, purchases 
for this gallery have been notable in local, na- 
tional and other exhibitions. The collection 
already includes a wide range of work by con- 
temporary Italians, from Maraini’s “St. George”, 
Romanelli’s medallion “Genius of War”, and the 
happy, unself-conscious portrait of Mancini, to 
the abstract “expressions” of the Selvaggio Group 
of Florence. 

HELEN GERARD 


The Marble Hall in the Dresden 
Zwinger 


DRESDEN has occasion to renew its gratitude to 
August der Starke; for what is considered the 
architectural masterpiece of his reign—the 
Zwinger—has recently reopened one of its gems, 
the Marmor Saal, or Marble Hall. 

This hall lies on the west side of the Zwinger 
and is approached from the famous Picture 
Gallery, which forms the north side of the 
“Zwinger structure” enclosing the open court 
that in August der Starke’s time was gay “with 
its fantastic, almost Orientally luxurious court 
festivities, to which that ring of the equally 
fantastic buildings of Daniel Poppelmann— 
with the blue-green roofs, the hundreds of 
statues, gilded crowns and eagles, the open 
galleries, grottoes, and arcades, the purling 
fountains and ~ cascades—offered an incom- 
parably imposing background,” to quote the 
graphic and delightful description of Dr. Hans 
Posse, the present Director of the Picture 
Gallery. 

The Marble Hall was the favorite place for 
receptions and-banquets in the summer (central 
heating not being in vogue at that time), and 
remained so after the rooms below it, and other 
Zwinger pavilions were used for collections of 
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books, pictures, and art objects. But it fell into 
decay, and even in 1765, only about fifty-four 
years after the western side was begun, had to be 
restored, and again made a place of splendor. In 
the progressive nineteenth century it became 
merely a studio, Fire injured its huge ceiling 
painting, and it was whitewashed (!) to make 
good the damage. Afterward this noble hall 
fell so low as to be a storeroom for the Picture 
Gallery. Not only were wooden divisions put 
in and brick walls built, but a chimney was run 
from below through this famous old structure 
and out the roof. 

But the turning point came. The sandstone 
of the Zwinger and its host of statues had so 
decayed that the whole thing must be “restored 
ot lost.” In 1919 this pious work was started. 
Piece by piece the Zwinger has been made fresh 


and firm, old designs have again been brought to 
light, and old uses partly revived. The most 
lately completed part is the Marble Hall. It 
has lost its marble floor, with the renowned red 
and white jasper center tablet that was eleven 
meters in diameter; but between floor and ceil- 
ing there remain quantities of the red, white, 
and gray marbles from the Saxon quarries, 
which now can no longer provide such treasures. 

The ceiling painting has been uncovered, and 
unavoidable restoration made through Prof. 
Paul Roessler’s careful work. Though it can- 
not be absolutely verified, this ceiling painting, 
according to research and logical deduction, was 
made by the contemporary court painter and 
Academy Director, Fehling. 

With various marble busts, formerly in the 
antique cabinet of August der Starke’s time; a 
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shepherd group by his court sculptor, Permoser; 
gay ornamental tables of that time holding a 
few cases of contemporary French miniatures; a 
few paintings by French artists, such as Watteau, 
Latour, and others, the Marble Hall is now well 
equipped with objects entirely from the appro- 
priate century, the eighteenth. 

One of its distinctions is that from this 
pavilion alone is to be had a direct full front 
view of the noted Nymphenbad, while on the 
opposite side can be seen the famous cloister- 
like inner court of the Zwinger. 

CORNELIA E. BEDFORD 


London Notes 


THE great Exhibition of French Art, which 
opened January 4 to continue to March 5, claims 
first place in art events of note in London. This 
Exhibition at Burlington House is, as everyone 
now knows, under the management of the Royal 
Academy. About five hundred paintings and 
three hundred drawings were brought from 
France and the Continent, while some one hun- 
dred paintings and fifty drawings are from 
collections in Great Britain. America also has 
made contributions. Not only the Musée du 
Louvre and provincial and private collections 
in France are contributors, but many of her 
ancient cathedrals and churches have sent pic- 
tures, tapestries and objets d’art. In connection 
with this Exhibition a course of educational 
lectures has been arranged by a special com- 
mittee. 

An interesting event toward the close of the 
year was the opening of Old Battersea House as a 
National Monument and Museum. This most 
beautiful house, of the William and Mary 
period, was built on the Thames side in 1699 by 
Sir Walter St. John; and it was within its walls 
that his grandson, the famous Lord Boling- 
broke, spent his earliest years. The neighbor- 
hood had “gone down,” and the house was on 
the verge of destruction; but in a happy moment 
was rescued by the Minister of Health in the 
late government, and has now been bought by 
the Battersea Borough Council. What im- 
pressed me when present last Monday at the 
opening of the building was the fine front, facing 
the river and quite in the period, and the mag- 
nificent and fully preserved staircase within. 
The Old Battersea House will now be the home 
of many beautiful paintings, Pre-Raphaelite in 
type, by the late Roddam Spencer Stanhope— 
with whom I had the privilege of working when 
a student in Florence—and his pupil, Evelyn 
Pickering; as well as some superb ceramics by 
that lady’s husband, the late Mr. De Morgan. 
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The old house and its contents are a little gem, 
of which American visitors will do well to take. 
note. 

At the London Galleries this month the art of 
wood engraving has claimed a front place in exht- 
bitions of the English Wood Engraving Soctety 
at Colnaghi’s Galleries, and the Society of Wood- 
Engravers—a_ secession from the older society 
just named—at Redfern Galleries: On the 
whole the older society holds definitely the 
front place, with Lionel Lindsay, Una Cameron, 
Naomi Storey, and Clare Leighton. Wood en- 
graving is a very living revival of a wonderful 
old art. 

Christie’s famous auction house issued, at the 
close of the year, an excellent annual, “Christie’s 
Season, 1931”—so interesting in itself and so 
admirably produced that I cannot resist giving 
it notice in these columns. This old-established 
house has held its own through a year of unex- 
ampled trade depression, but strangely enough, 
as remarked the Foreword, “if the greater pro- 
portion of investments have shown a falling 
tendency, fine works of art have suffered little 
if anything in comparison.” This is encouraging. 
to collectors. The stability of values was indeed 
evidenced when Mr. Hirsch,-at the blackest 
period, “took heart of grace” and placed his 
grand collection of pictures, porcelain, rich 
furniture and objets d’art before the public for 
sale at Christie’s, and realized a total of over 
£70,000, 


Gift to Our American Schools in 
Fontainebleau 


Tue American Schools of Music and Fine Arts 
at Fontainebleau have received a gift of property 
from that historic city, in the form of a ninety- 
nine year lease on a tract of land in the center 
of the town, on which a dormitory for the stu- 
dents will be built. In addition to the gift of 
land, the French Government further manifested 
its interest in the American schools by con- 
tributing the sum of 600,000 francs toward the 
new dormitory building. Amounts of equal size 
are being raised by subscription by the French 
and American committees of the schools them- 
selves. The property, comprising several acres 
of ground laid out as a park, is part of the ex- 
tensive estate situated about two blocks from 
the chateau, and near the school restaurant. 

The new dormitory, designed by Jacques 
Carlu, noted French architect and director of 
the school of Fine Arts, will, in addition to liv- 
ing quarters for seventy students, contain a li- 
brary, assembly and recreation rooms. 


NEW BOOKS 
-ON ART 


Jacob Boelen: Tankard with an English 
Coin of 1696 Set in Its Lid 


From “Early New York Silver,” Reviewed 
on Page 171 
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Oriental Rugs and Carpets 


By Arthur Urbane Dilley. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Publishers. Price, $15.00. 


The first part of this book of beautiful paper 
and type is a sketchy history of the early civiliza- 
tion of the Near East, especially Persia. The 
result is, of course, somewhat similar to the view 
of a country from an aeroplane passing over it at 
a considerable elevation. It is, therefore, chiefly 
interesting to one who has not seen it at all and 
cannot afford more time for a first visit. As we 
progress at a somewhat slower pace (or lower 
elevation) over the Persia of a later date, the view 
is naturally more interesting. The author notes 
and quotes many references to “rugs” and the 
general impression conveyed is that “rugs” are of 
great antiquity, in fact, a chronology is given 
beginning in 1900 B.C.! The careful reader will 
note that the attempt is not made to prove the 
continuity of rug manufacture from these early 
dates nor even the existence of floor-coverings 
made in the warp, weft, and knotted-pile tech- 
nique as early as that. It should be remembered 
that these early references are chiefly translations 
of translations and therefore the word ‘“‘rug”’ is 
hardly to be accepted as surely meaning pile 
carpet, It is quite evident that, in many cases, 
hangings or tapestries are referred to and in others 
simple weavings, like matting. 

True pile carpets of proven origin previous to 
the sixteenth century of our era practically do not 
exist and those ascribed to an earlier date by the 
best authorities are few indeed. 

Mr. Dilley’s book evidently is upon the sub- 
ject of pile carpets and the origin of these is still 
shrouded in mystery both as to date and loca- 
tion. It will probably always remain so. “Tap- 
estry,” the technique so much used by the Egyp- 
tians of the third and later centuries A.D. and by 
the Peruvians of perhaps earlier times, is ptobably 
older than the knotted-pile. This “tapestry’’ tech- 
nique is far more abundantly represented than 
“pile” rugs by pieces now extant of origin 
previous to the sixteenth century. Pile carpets 
were, like tapestries, made in dry countries, the 
climates of which were conducive to preservation, 
and might be expected to survive from early 
periods if they existed. 

But in spite of these questions this book is all 
interesting and becomes more so when we come 
to the chapters on “semi-antique” and “modern” 
rugs. These chapters contain an immense 
amount of information regarding the various 
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weaves, designs, and colors as well as details of 
the rug centers, both large and small, of Persia, 
Asia Minor, and the Caucasus. In the head of a 
customer this information is adequate to con- 
found many dealers. 

The chapter on Chinese rugs is a little unsatis- 
factory in that Mr. Dilley does not seem to dis- 
criminate sufficiently between “old” and “mod- 
ern” examples. The early ones are so good and 
current manufacture so bad that the author’s 
praise of the “modern” pieces seems a little too 
much. The illustrations are chiefly “modern” 
and the early pieces are slighted. 

Since a “pillar-rug” is shown it seems too bad 
to label a real “pillar-rug” as a ‘temple hanging!”’ 

The stories of dealers’ nomenclature of rugs 
are highly amusing though Mr. Dilley rather 
goes out of his way to excuse the faults of the 
dealers and ends his chapter on “Rugs as Mer- 
chandise” with the admonition to consult au- 
thority. In this we disagree with Mr. Dilley 
diametrically and hold with Voltaire whom he 
quotes derisively as follows: “Let us trust to 
ourselyes, see all with our own eyes” and so 
forth. As this reviewer has said elsewhere, if we 
do not trust to ourselves we shall never learn b 
our own mistakes. If on the other hand authority 
makes a mistake, all we can do is to change our 
“authority” and maybe make another. We 
hesitate to suggest since Mr. Dilley omits what 
has been known to happen—namely that “au- 
thority” is seldom guaranteed as to integrity and 
cannot be as to judgment. In brief, what buyer 
or collector who cannot select his own rugs is 
competent to select his “authority”? As a matter 
of fact, hearsay generally selects the authority. 
Let buyers beware of hearsay and of advertised 


authority. GEorGE Hewitt Myers 


Music in American Life 


By Augustus Delafield Zanzig. Oxford University 
Press, New York, Publishers. Price, $3.50. 


This book, Music in American Life, is the result 
of a survey by the author, covering a period of 
nearly two years and extending from coast to 
coast and from the Canadian line south. The 
survey embraces school music, both vocal and 
instrumental, church music, choral societies, 
symphony orchestras, the phonograph, the radio, 
and other forms of music activity. The author is 
especially well equipped for this task, having had 
experience in nearly all the kinds of music he 
investigated and having likewise a faculty for 
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dealing sympathetically with all sorts of human 
problems. 

The results of this survey seem to me astonish- 
ing, in that it reveals a great deal of good music 
and of activity in music in places the ordinary 
person doesn’t hear of at all, in that connection. 
Flint, Michigan, is perhaps the best example. 

For any real advance in American music, we 
must, of course, look to the children, and these 
Mr. Zanzig has thoughtfully and carefully in- 
vestigated. Here, he finds a trend toward better 
music and, to some extent at least, toward getting 
away from too much drill. Such drill is, of 
course, necessary in orchestral playing, but it is 
not so necessary in singing. 

This book reveals one thing very clearly, and 
that is that all America needs now is a large num- 
ber of good leaders in music who are humanly 
capable of taking hold of all sorts of situations, 
in addition to being well equipped as musicians, 
which means (or should mean) that they are 
pledged to use the best music. There are too few 
of these and until we get them we cannot hope 
for any general advance. It is astonishing that 
this should be the condition, because in almost 
every other department of activity in this coun- 
try leaders are found. But in music there are 
many too few. When one is found and settles 
himself in a community, music springs to life im- 
mediately. The people are ready and have been 
-waiting much too long. 

What many of the leaders do not realize is that 
you cannot hold the interest of Americans by 
poor music, for people generally are capable of, 
and like most, the best, when they have it offered 
to them. This is not merely a fact or a statement 
made by the author or the reviewer, but a phil- 
osophic truth. There would not be any good 
music if the substance of it did not rest in the 
people themselves. That which Beethoven was 
we are, caught up by him into our very best state 
of being. In Emerson’s phrase, we “hitch our 
wagon to a star.” 

The obvious conclusion of all this is that the 

National Recreation Association which sponsored 
this book should set about training leaders to do 
what Mr. Zanzig shows us it is possible to do in 


America. 
THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE 


Early. New York Silver 


By C. Louise Avery, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Publishers. Price, Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1.50. 


The catalogue of early New York silver, placed 
on exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum for 
the opening of the great hall from the Van Rens- 
selaer Manor House, supplements the catalogues 
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on silver previously published by this Museum, 
which form collectively an invaluable history of 
early American silver, at once scholarly in method 
and lively in manner of presentation. 

The reader of the present volume, a pamphlet 
of eighty-two pages including sixty-two pages 
of illustrations, enjoys the advantages of thor- 
oughness and freshness which result from an 
examination of original source material, in this 
case the silver in question, together with sup- 
plementary information given in the lists of 
lenders and silversmiths, in the descriptive notes 
under photographs, and in the body of the text 
by C. Louise Avery, one of the foremost experts 
in this field and an able and entertaining writer. 

The exhibit was limited to approximately one 
hundred and twenty-five distinguished pieces of 
the pre-Revolutionary period. The chief con- 
tributors were Dutch Reformed churches, 
among the earliest patrons of American silver- 
smiths, the Mabel Brady Garvan Collection of 
Yale University, and several museums, and pri- 
vate owners. 

The collection described illustrates neatly the 
characteristics of early New York silver and 
represents the work of about forty silversmiths. 
The fact that most of them were trained’ in 
Holland imparts to their work the qualities of 
design and sometimes of technique, as in the 
case of cast ornament, which sets their work in 
such marked contrast with the English-trained 
silversmiths of New England. The photographs 
reproduced in the catalogue are of excellent 
quality and sufficiently large in scale to permit 
the reader to study detail almost as well as from 
the silver itself. GH’ C: 


Eastern Art, An Annual. Volume LI 


Horace H.F. Jayne and Langdon Warner, Editors. The 
College Art Association, Publishers. Price, $15.00. 


The enthusiastic reception that should wel- 
come this annual publication is held slightly in 
check by the regret that American interest in 
affairs of the Orient is not sufficient to support 
its more frequent appearance. 

The current issue opens on a note of sadness, 
for the fine tribute to the late Gaston Migeon by 
Raymond Koechlin was scarcely finished before 
the passing of the author. Thus we are reminded 
that in little more than a year the world has been 
deprived of two great Frenchmen whose names 
were almost synonymous with Oriental art. 

The standard of articles throughout the book 
has been kept so high that it seems impossible 
to omit mention of any of them. This review 
must largely consist of a list of brief indications 
as to the contents of the articles. 
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“Ancient Chinese Lacquer” by E. A. Vor- 
etzsch shows the importance to the study of 
Han Dynasty painting of certain decorated pieces 
brought to light in Korea by Professors Sekino 
and Harada. 

In “Brush Strokes in Far Eastern Painting” 
Kojiro Tomita clarifies a point that is all too hazy 
in the minds of Eastern students, his thesis being 
that “good brush-strokes make visible 
what is invisible” and should not be looked upon 
“as merely constituting a line-composition.” 

Another essay that helps to clear up misunder- 
standing is “Linear Perspective in Chinese 
Painting,” in which Benjamin March thoroughly 
explains the divergent principles behind the Oc- 
cidental and Oriental ways of looking at pictures. 

Muneyoshi Yanagi gives his own reason for 
writing “A Note on Ishizara—A Kitchen Ware 
of Seto” when he says, “we must clearly under- 
stand that in the world of arts, especially of 
carfts, there is another way of approaching the 
kingdom of beauty besides that of genius.” 

“Studies on the Ancient Pigments in Japan” 
gives the results of scientific analyses by Rokuro 
Uyemura and should be invaluable as an aid to 
authentication. 

There are two articles by Ananda K. Coomara- 
swamy: one “An Early Passage on Indian Paint- 
ing,” which he says presents “perhaps the most 
interesting early test for the study of Indian 
Aesthetic,” from the Atthasalini; and the other on 
“Early Indian Architecture.” The latter, part 
three of a group, deals specifically with palaces, 
“mainly as referred to in the Pali literature.” 

It will be welcome news to many that the 
development of Khmer Architecture, famous es- 
pecially for Angkor Wat, can at last be traced 
with a reasonable amount of authority. In his 
article on “The History of Khmer Architecture” 
Henri Parmentier manages to straighten out 
most of the difficulties, while recognizing his 
debt to Philippe Stern and George Coedes. 

Two articles on Chinese sculpture also add 
materially to data in the field. That by John C. 
Ferguson on “The Six Horses at the Tomb of 
the Emperor T’ait Tsung of the T’ang Dynasty” 
is thoroughly substantiated by passages from 
Chinese documents, and “An Early Chinese 
Sculptured Stela of 575 A.D.” by Helen E. 
Fernald comprises a detailed discussion of the 
iconography concerned, and in addition carries 
the weight that is of necessity borne by a dis- 
cussion of a dated monument. 

Finally, the periodical closes with a thorough 
article on “Dated Persian Lustred Pottery” by 
Ernest Kuhnel, who is perhaps better fitted than 
anyone else to handle the subject. 

HowarpbD Cooney Ho tis 
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The Life Portraits of Washington and 
Their Replicas 


By Jobn Hill Morgan and Mantle Fielding. Pub- 
lished by the Editors, Philadelphia. Subscription 
limited edition $30.00; subscription special edition 
$50.00. 


Any work on the portraits of Washington 
bearing the names of John Hill Morgan and 
Mantle Fielding is insured an important place in 
the libraries of those interested either in Wash- 
ington or Colonial portraiture. It seems of un- 
usual significance that this latest contribution to 
the already extensive literature on the subject 
should come at the time when the country ts 
about to celebrate the Washington bi-centennial. 

The large royal octavo volume of some five 
hundred pages text and photogravure illustra- 
tions reflects in its format and binding the 1m- 
portance of its content. The accumulated in- 
formation it contains which bears on the intricate 
problems connected with the portraits of the 
first president are encouragingly and gratifyingly 
complete. It includes descriptions not only of 
the original portraits by twenty-eight different 
artists, but also of the many replicas. In addition 
to these there are descriptions of copies made by 
artists who did not paint direct at all. 

A full preface gives an account of the facts 
dealing with the many sittings granted by Wash- 
ington to the artists of his time, starting with 
Charles Willson Peale in 1772 and apparently 
ending with a sitting for Saint-Memin in 1798. 
An account is given as to how the material was 
gathered for this book and how it was written by 
its two authors, a bibliography and reference list 
being substituted for annoying footnotes. And 
considerable space is given to contemporary 
written descriptions of Washington’s appearance. 

This volume is another striking testimony to 
the extent to which Washington caught and held 
the imagination of his times. Innumerable 
originals, replicas and copies were painted for 
institutions, friends and admirers in this country, 
Europe and even in the Orient. Imaginary por- 
traits were painted, and engravings were made 
either after original portraits, or from no au- 
thentic source, and had very wide circulation. 

This ts all particularly interesting in February, 
1932; this timeliness should insure its rapid sale. 
But its timeliness has little connection with its 
permanent value, considered in the light of the 
vast amount of study which has gone into it. 
Yet, with all its wealth of detail, it is written in 
such a way as to be of interest to any reader 
who is concerned with the great American. 

F. A. W. 
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Mid-Western Conference 


The Mid-Western Conference of the Federation will be held this year at the 
Joslyn Memorial in Omaha, Nebraska, from March twenty-fourth to twenty-sixth, 
inclusive. Professor Grummann is as usual planning for an interesting series of 
meetings with important papers and opportunity for discussions. He is also ex- 
pecting to arrange for visits by automobile to Lincoln to see Morrill Hall, which 
houses the art collection of the University of Nebraska; the State Capitol; and some 
other interesting new buildings. 

It 1s suggested that particular stress be laid, at one session, on the subject of 
Interior Decoration and Neighborhood Improvement, and, at another, on Music, 
the Drama and the Graphic Arts. 

It is proposed that the headquarters be at the Fontenelle Hotel, and that 
all sessions be held at the Joslyn Memorial. 

A full programme of the meeting will be presented in the March issue. 


Schedule of Traveling Exhibitions—February 


Andover, Mass. (Addison Gallery). Ort PAINTINGS IN THE MODERN Ip1oM, Feb- 
ruary I-21 

Andover, Mass. (Addison Gallery). CHICAGO PAINTERS—CONTEMPORARY. OILS, 
February 21-March 15 

Appleton, Wis. (Lawrence College). MOopERN PicToRIAL PHOTOGRAPHY, 
February 4-26 

Bloomington, Ill. (Art Association). CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN OIL PAINTINGS, 
February 3-25 

Boulder, Colorado. (Art Association). MODERN AMERICAN BLOCKPRINTS, Febru- 
ary 4-21 

Bozeman, Montana. (State College). STUDENT WORK FROM THE NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART, February 4-18 

Brooklyn, N. Y. (Marion Grant Studios). SocteTy OF AMERICAN ETCHERS’ 
Rotary, February 7-23 

Clinton, Iowa. (Wartburg College). ONE PICTURE EXHIBIT: “VILLAGE FESTIVAL” 
by Tangiers, February 4-26 | 

Corvallis, Oregon (State Agricultural College). ILLUSTRATIONS By THORNTON 
OAKLEY, February 4-26 

De Kalb, Ill. (Northern Illinois State Teachers College). MOopERN PAINTING: 
International exhibition from the Phillips Memorial Gallery, February 5-26 

Easton, Pa. (School Museum). “AupAc” EXHIBITION, February 14-19. 

Evansville, Ind. (Society of Fine Arts and History). AMERICAN POTTERY, Febru- 
ary @-2) | 

eee Y. (State Normal School), REPRODUCTIONS BY FRENCH, GERMAN 
AND DutTcH MODERNISTS, February I-15 7 

Fredonia, N. Y. (State Normal School). STUDENT WorK FROM THE WALDEN 
ScHOOL OF NEw YorK City, February 18-28 | 

Grand Rapids, Mich. (Public Library). AMERICAN LIFE IN RETROSPECT— 

__ LITHOGRAPHS, February 6-29 . 

Huntsville, Texas (Sam Houston State Teachers College). PAINTINGS FROM THE 
WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY, 1931, February 3-14 
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Indianapolis, Ind. (John Herron Art Institute). CONTEMPORARY SWEDISH AR- 


CHITECTURE, February 1-21 

Manchester, N. H. (Currier Gallery of Art). CONTEMPORARY WATER COLORS— 
1932 Rotary, February 3-26 

Marion, Ohio (Art Club). PHOTOGRAPHS OF GREECE, February 1-14 

Mayville, N. D. (State Teachers College). STuDENT WORK FROM THE BosTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, February 5-23 

Middletown, Conn. (Wesleyan University). DAUMIER LITHOGRAPHS, February 
22-March 7 

Middletown, Conn. (Central School). STUDENT WORK FROM THE WALDEN 
ScHOOL OF New York City, February 1-15 

Missoula, Mont. (University of Montana). STUDENT WORK FROM THE NEW 
YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART, February 21-March 7 

Ottawa, Kansas (High School Art Club). ITALIAN PAINTING FROM THE XIV TO 
THE XVII, CENTURY—REPRODUCTIONS, February 1-15 

Ottawa, Kansas (High School Art Club). Durcu, FLEMISH AND SPANISH 
PAINTING OF THE XVI AND XVII CENTURIES—REPRODUCTIONS, February 1-15 

Ottawa, Kansas (High School Art Club), ENGLISH, GERMAN AND FRENCH 
PAINTING OF THE XVI, XVII AND XVIII CENTURIES—REPRODUCTIONS, Febru- 
ary I-15 

i Kansas (High School Art Club). MopERN PAINTING—REPRODUCTIONS, 
February 1-15 

Oxford, Ohio (Western College for Women). STUDENT WORK FROM THE PRATT 
INSTITUTE, February 1-21 

Portland, Oregon (Art Association). ARTHUR B. Davies MEMORIAL EXHIBIT, 
February 3-28 

Princeton, N. J. (Princeton U.). ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS, February 15-27 

Providence, R. I. (Rhode Island School of Design). CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL ART, February 3-25 

San Francisco, Calif. (California Palace of the Legion of Honor). WATER COLORS 
IN THE MopERN IpIoM, February 5-28 

Savannah, Ga. (Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences). AMERICAN COTTON 
TEXTILES, February 3-26 

Savannah, Ga. (Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences). DESIGNS FOR SMALL 
Homes, February 3-26 ; 

State College, New Mexico (New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Arts). TEXTILES—teaching set, February 8-23 

St. Louis, Missourt (City Art Museum). Mexican Arts, February 4-24 

Tampa, Fla. (South Florida Fair). GRoup oF THIRTY OIL PAINTINGS By MODERN 
PAINTERS FROM THE PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY, Washington, D7 Cs 
February 2-13 

Toledo, Ohio (Museum School of Design). BROOKLYN Museum: “PERSIAN 
INFLUENCE,” February 15-28 

Valley City, N. D. (State Teachers College). GRAPHIC PROCESSES ILLUSTRATED, 
February 14-27 | 

Washington, D. C. (Howard U.). ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS, February 1-12 

Westfield, Mass. (Westfield Athenaeum). WATER COLORS IN THE MODERN 
IpIoM, February 3-26 

Williamstown, Mass. (Williams College). MODERN PAINTERS: FRENCH AND 
AMERICAN, FROM THE PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY, February 7-20 
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- EXHIBITIONS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


mOVERIISEMENTS 


CAREFULLY SELECTED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BY RESPONSIBLE ADVERTISERS 


WHEN READERS MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
Mey weno ADVERTISERS 1s PROVED 


-PACKERS AND MOVERS OF 
WORKS OF ART 


W.5. BUDWORTH & SON 


Established 1867 


Collecting and Packing for 
Art Exhibitions a Specialty 


New York Agents for the 
American Federation of Arts 


Phone Columbus 2194 


424 WEST 52p ST., NEW YORK CITY 


il 


Fine Arts Insurance 


Against All Risks 


Marine Departments of 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co. 
(Formerly United States Lloyds, Inc.) 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co. 
Royal Exchange Assurance 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co. 
United States Fire Insurance Co. 
Agriculture Insurance Co. 

Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Co. 
North River Insurance Co. 

Western Assurance Co. 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 
Seaboard Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., Atty. 


8 South William Street 
and 44 Beaver Street (New York) 


i 


These are among the best and strongest com- 
panies, regularly entered in the principal 
States, and operating under the supervision 
of the various State insurance departments. 


For further information write Appleton & 
Cox, Inc., who will supply name of Agent 
in your city. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW 
YORKVGURY 


MUSEUMS AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Art Center, 65 East 56th Street. City Gardens 
Club. Exhibition, February 1 to 6; Decorative 
Arts shown by Art Alliance of America, Feb- 
ruary 15 to 27; Examples of work by members 
of the New York Society of Craftsmen, semt- 
permanent. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Morse Centennial 
Exhibition, Gallery D 6, February 16 through 
March 27; Washington Bicentennial Exhibt- 
tion, Room from Alexandria, Virginia. (M. 
16), February 16 through March 27, Turkish 
Embroideries of the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries, Gallery H 17, con- 
tinued through February 14; Special Exhibi- 
tion of Japanese Textiles from the Bing Col- 
lection, Gallery H 19, through April 17; Early 
Woodcuts, largely made up of selections from 
the bequest of James C. McGuire, Galleries 
K 37-40. 

Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Avenue, 
103rd to 104th Streets. Permanent exhibition 
of municipal life and development of New 
York City from Colonial period to the present, 
and a model of the entire town of New 
Amsterdam in 1660. 


Museum of French Art, 22 East 6oth Street. Ex- 
hibition of paintings by Fantin-Latour, con- 
tinued to February 14. 


The Museum of Modern Art, 750 Fifth Avenue. In- 
ternational Exhibition of Modern Architec- 
ture, including models as well as enlarged 
photographs and plans, from February 10 to 
March 23. 


The New York Public Library. Modern Etchings 
(Room 321) through February; “George 
Washington 1732-1932” exhibition through 
April; the Library’s permanent exhibition, 
Early Views of American Cities, shown in 
Main Corridor. 


The Roerich Museum, 310 Riverside Drive. Exhibi- 
tion of Contemporary Japanese Paintings as- 
sembled under the auspices of the Department 
of Education of the Imperial Japanese Gov- 
ernment, to February 9; paintings by Mary 
Cecil Alles, and an exhibition of Modern 
Architectural Design by Hugh Ferris, February 
9 to 29. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 West 8th 
Street. Annual Exhibition of American So- 
ciety of Painters, Sculptors and Gravers, 
February 7 to 28, 
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In THE PAST TEN YEARS the number of 
Bell telephone calls made daily in this 
country has doubled. The American 
people do not double their use of 
anything unless it returns a dollar’s 
worth of value for each dollar spent. 

A telephone in your home costs 
only a few cents a day. Yet it brings 
to your service the use of billions of 
dollars’ worth of property and the 
efforts of hundreds of thousands of 
skilled workers. Fair play to the 
workers and a modest profit on this 
property is all you pay for. There are 


no speculative profits in the Bell 


System. Everyone, from the president 


down, works for salary and pride of 
achievement. 

More than six hundred thousand 
people are shareholders of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. There are shareholders in every 
state of the Union. About half of them 
are women. One out of five is a tele- 
phone employee. But no one owns as 
much as one per cent of the stock. 

The Bell System, in the best sense 
of the word, is a democracy in indus- 
try ... operated in the best interests 
of the people who use it. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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WILDENSTEIN 
& COMPANY, INC. 


High Class Old and Modern 


PAIN TINGS 


Tapestries - Works 
of Art - Eighteenth 
Century Furniture 
647 Fifth Avenue - New York 
Paris: 57 Rue La Boetie 
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C.T.LOO & CO. 


Chinese Antiques 


48 Rue de Courcelles, Paris 
559 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 


BroaD AND CHERRY STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Oldest Fine Arts School in America 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Address Eleanor A. Fraser, Curator 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


COUNTRY SCHOOL (Open All Year) 
CueEstTER Sprines, CHESTER County, Pa. 


(Twenty-six Miles Northwest of Philadelphia) 


Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life, 
Decoration, Illustration, Sculpture. 


Resident Instructors 
Modern Studios and Dormitories 
Winter Sports 


European Scholarships 
Write for particulars to 
D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager - 


ExHIBITIONS—Continued 


GALLERIES 


Altman Antique Galleries, B. Altman & Co., Fifth 
Avenue at 34th Street. A one-man show of 
water colors by George Elmer Browne, A.N.A., 
including paintings of Southern France, Spain, | 
and Northern Africa. 


An American Group, Barbizon-Plaza, 58th Street 
and 6th Avenue. “The Little International 
Exhibition (First Annual) of An American 
Group,” to February 20. 


Arden Gallery, 460 Park Avenue. Sculptures in 
bronze and silver by Countess Maude von 
Rosen, to February 6. 


Argent Galleries, 42 West 57th Street. Mountain 
Paintings by Marion Boyd Allen; landscapes 
and decorative water colors by Berta N. 
Briggs; and water colors by S. Stella Henoch, 
February 1 to 13. Landscapes in water color 
by Alta West Salisbury; an exhibition by the 
Detroit Society of Women Painters; and min- 
iatures by members of the National Associa- 
tion of Women Painters and Sculptors, 
February 15 to March 5. 


Babcock Galleries, 5 East 57th Street. Water 
colors by Leon Carroll, through February. 


Brownell-Lambertson Galleries, 106 East 57th 
Street.. Paintings and sanguine drawings by 
Henri Burkhard, February 1 to 13; exhibition 
by the New York Society of Ceramic Artists, 
February 15 to 27. 


Delphic Studios, 9 East 57th Street. Paintings by 
Dewey Albinson, to February 8. 


Demotte Gallery, 25 East 78th Street. Drawings 
by Isamu Noguchi, February 15 to March 12. 


The Downtown Gallery, 113 West 13th Street. 
Recent water colors by William Zorach, to 
February 8. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th Street. 
Paintings by Mary Dignam, February 1 to 
13; an exhibition of paintings by several 
artists through the balance of the month of 
February. 


Ebrich Galleries, 36 East 57th Street. Paintings 
by Old Masters, and Antique English furni- 
ture and accessories and modern glass, china 
and linens, through February. 


Ferargil, Inc., 65 East 57th Street. Paintings by 
Ernest Lawson, and water colors by Lois 
Linski (Mrs. Arthur Covey) during the first 
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OF 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Pictorial Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Industrial Design, Teacher Train- 


ing, Architectural Construction, Archi- 
tecture. Admission in February except 
for Architecture. 


38 Studios 97 Instructors 45th Year 


Catalogue on request 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, DIRECTOR 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
MUSEUM SCHOOL 
INDUSTRIAL ART 


— PREPARATION for professions 


in art as related to industry. 
Emphasis on fundamentals 
and individual expression in 
art. Design and its applica- 
tion to industrial and com- 
mercial projects. Research 
and practical experience. Day 
School, 4-year course. — First 
year class limited to 175. 
Evening classes. Art Depart- 


ment and Textile Department. Catalogs on 
request, 
336 S. Broad St. -i- Philadelphia 
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INDEXES 


Indexes of Volumes 22 and 23 
(January-June 1931 and July-Decem- 
ber 1931) have been prepared and are 
available free of charge for any one 
who would find useful a guide by 
authors and by subject matter for 
the material included. The Federa- 
tion will be glad to have volumes 
bound, if readers will send in their 


magazines and state whether whole 


buckram binding, at $2.75 per vol- 


ume of six issues, or half morocco, 


at $3.25, is preferred. 


EXHIBITIONS—Continued 


half of February; paintings by Jack Yates of 
Dublin through the last half. 


Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Avenue. 
“Rockport Paintings” by Anthony Thieme, 
and Still Life by Hovsep Pushman, February 
2 to 13; etchings by Eugene Higgins, Febru- 
ary 2 to 27; portraits by Walter L. Clark, and 
paintings by Charles Chapman, February 16 
to 27. - 


Harlow, McDonald & Company, 667 Fifth Avenue. 
Engravings and etchings by Old and Modern 
Masters; drawings and etchings by S. R. 
Badmin; through February. 


P. Jackson Higgs Gallery, 32 East 57th Street. 
Paintings by Old Masters, through February. 


M. Knoedler & Company, 14 East 57th Street. 
Mosaics by Elsa Schmid, February 1 to 13. 


C. W. Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue. 
Water colors by Brissaud, to February 8; 
paintings by Baylinson, from February 10 to 
March 2. 


Leggett Studio, Waldorf-Astoria, Park Avenue at 
5oth Street. Drawings and water colors by 
Vasilev Nijinsky, February 2 to 20. 


Julien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison Avenue. Photo- 
graphs by Walker Evans and George Lyon, to 
February 19; an exhibition of modern European 
photography, February 20 to March 11. 


Macbeth Gallery, 15 East 57th Street. Landscape 
paintings of the “Hudson River School,” and 
paintings by James Chapin, to February 13. 


The Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th Street. 
Figures and landscapes by George Oberteuffer, 
to February 6; “From Homer On,” American 
paintings of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, February 8 to March 5. 


Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Avenue. Paintings by 
John Allison, February 1 to 13; paintings by 
Edward Biberman, February 15 to 27; paint- 
ings by Russell Cheney, February 29 to 
March 12. 


Rebn Galleries, 683 Fifth Avenue. Paintings by 
Moris Kantor, through February. 


Marie Sterner Galleries, q East 57th Street. Por- 
traits by Nikol Schattenstein, and paintings 
by Frederick Wight, through February. 


Wildenstein Galleries, 647 Fifth Avenue, Portraits 
by Ethel Thayer, February 8 to 29. 


Howard Young Gallery, 634 Fifth Avenue. An ex- 
hibition of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
Dutch paintings, February 1 to 29. 
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Rie ebaNG EXHIBITIONS 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS, WASHINGTON 


8. SMALL CANVASES: THE ART OF THE EASTERN STATES. 
Selected from last year’s Summer Exhibition of The National Arts Club 
of New York by Erwin O. Christensen. Sixty pictures were selected from 
a group of three hundred and seventeen oil paintings—the aim being to 
get the best possible exhibition of paintings which would hang well 
together ? Rental Fee $50. 


103A. WATER COLORS IN THE MODERN IDIOM. Thirty-five 
paintings selected by Erwin O. Christensen. “The pictures are beautiful 
in color and design, and most of them have a fine conception of volume 
and mass well related.” Karl E. Weston, Department of Fine Arts, 
Williams College. Rental Fee $75. 


312. EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN TRAVEL POSTERS. Seventy- 
five large posters selected by Erwin O. Christensen, chiefly foreign and of 
recent publication, illustrating points of natural beauty and historic and 
artistic interest in this country and abroad. Excellent in design and 
color. Rental Fee $20. 


The current traveling exhibitions of The American Federation of Arts are selected 
from many varied fields. The rental includes insurance, and the cos of gathering 
and dispersing exhibitions and initial express charge. The exhibiting inStitution 
pays expressage one way and local expenses. Chapters of The Federation receive a 
10% discount from fees. Our illustrated booklet lists over seventy exhibits. Write 
for it or for bookings to the Direftor of Educational Work, 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
BARR BUILDING, FARRAGUT SQUARE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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ILLUSTRATED EEC Ts 
ON THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


DESIGN@IN ‘OBJEGTs_ OF Dartx 
USE 


By Huger Elliott 


THE ART OF THE ARMORER 
By the late Bashford Dean 


AMERICAN DECORATIVE ARTS 


(17th, 18th Centuries) 
By Charles O. Cornelius 


TAPESTRY .- 
By the late Charles ath Ffoulke | 


These lectures consist of a set of stereopticon slides, and an 
hour’s talk in manuscript form, ready to read, with cues indi- 
cating where each slide should appear. The above subjects and 
others, covering the decorative arts, painting, architecture, 
sculpture, etc., may be obtained from The Department of 
Educational Work, The American Federation of Arts, Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Send for Descriptive Circular 
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AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 


VOLUME XXVIII 


For the year 1931 


Contains: 
THE YEAR IN ART, ASUMMARY OF THE MORE 
SIGNIFICANT ART EVENTS OF 1931 


BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, GRAPHIC ARTISTS, 
AND ILLUSTRATORS 


4 ° NATIONAL ART ORGANIZATIONS 

| ART MUSEUMS AND SOCIETIES INTHE UNITED 

ART OBJECTS SOLD AT AUCTION, 1931-1932 
Artist, title or description, size, buyer, and price 

REPORTS AND STATISTICS 

Published February 1, 1932 

Illustrated 


PRICE $10.00 


EARLIER VOLUMES 


Copies of volumes XIII to XXVII inclusive (1916 to 1930) are Sill ob- 
tainable at $10.00 each with the exception of Volume XXV which may be 
had for $7.50 each. They all contain tabulations and lifts of information 
not obtainable elsewhere. For more detailed information address the publishers. 


Published by 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
BARR BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 


